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EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839 
Funds exceed 21 000/ 
Uthee : Memorial Hali Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of KOSEBERY, K.G 
President 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 
217, Strand, W.C 
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CHARLES HENRY WALTER. Esq 
HURACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE. Esq ‘Chairman of Committee, 
CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., M.A, 
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A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections Each donation of Three Guineas 
gives & vote at all elections for life’ Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


Pe EMBERSHIP ~Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or em- 

loyed, is entitled to become & member of this Institution, and enjoy 
he benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 
for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of newspapers. 

The principal features of the Kules governing election to ail Pensions 

re, that each candidate shail have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for not less than ten years preceding application; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 
ten years 

RELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 


to Members of the Institution, but to newsvendors or their servants | 


who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institution. 

pn ne Ss is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and relief is 

a ip accordance with the merits and requirements of each case 
W. WILKIE JONBS, Secretary 
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Leadenhall Street, B.C. Of all Stationers. Stick phast Paste sticks. 


T UNBRIDGE WE.LS.—Comfortably 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS 

Quiet, pleasant. and centrai. Three minutes’ walk from §.8.K. @ C 

—— No others taken.—K. 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 


LORD ROBERTS’ LABEL. 
NATURAL Hungarian Bitter Water. 


MAGNESIUM SULPHATE APERIENT. 
The LANCET says :—** Typical natural purgative water. 


Mild, painless, non-nauseating. Full dose is comparatively 
email.” 


SUPPLIED BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Copy Testimonials, Press Matter, and Sample Bottle, 
with Prices, may be had of 


KRONTHAL WATERS, 


70, DEAN ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


TOTES anp QUERIES,—The SUBSCRIPTION 
i to NOTES awp QUEKIES free by post is 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 
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FRANCIS Notes and Querves Uthce, Kream s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


( ‘ARD INDEX to 500,000 NAMES in EASTERN 
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AKCHDEACONKY of SUFFOLK, 1780-1812. Minimum Consulting 
Fee, 5s Lists and Abstracts of Wills made at Somerset House, Ipswich, 
Norwich, and Bury St. Eamunds. Parish Kegisters searches. Genea- 
Commissions of every lescri eargied out with accuracy 
a"d dispatch —M. Bb. HUTCHINSON, 37, Lower Brook Street, Ipswich. 


H bRALDRY and GENEALOGY. 
Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of Nobility, Present and Past 

Arms, &c., of Private Families. 
Arms of Foreign Families 
Arms of Towns. Sees, Universities, Colleges, &c. 
Arms of Foreign Countries and Towns. 
Arms on Old Seals, &c., identified 
Pedigrees of English and Foreign Families. 
Heraldic and Genealogical Questions Answered 


CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 92, Piccadilly, London. 


| »OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

piled, Bo MALter What Subject (he world over 
as the most expert Mooxfineers extant. Pieas- te wants.—KAKER'S 
Great Hooaenop, 14-16, John bright Street. Birmingham. 


| »OOK BUYERS. — BAKGAINS. — SPECIAL 
) MARCH SUPPLEMENTAL LIST of PUBLISHERS’ RE- 
MAINDERS, all greatly reduced in rice Works in nearly all 
Branches of Literature. Also CATALOGUE of NEW BOOKS at Dis- 
count Prices. Free on application.—H. J GLAISHEK, Kemainder 
and Discount Bookseller, 57, Wigmore Street, London, W 


A THENHZ UM PRESS.—JOHN KEDWAKD 

FRANCIS. Printer of the Athenaeum. Notes and Querses, &c.. is 
preparea to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of KOUK, NEWS 
and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Huildings, Chancery 
Lane, B.C 


SOMERSETENSIS.— A Cata- 

logue of Books, Pamphiets, &c . connected with the County of 

With Analytical Introduction and full Index. By 

BMANC BL GREEN, F.S.A. 3 vols. 4to, 1678 pp. 3:. 3s. net. 
BARNICOTT & PEARCE, Taunten 


JUST PUBLISHED, POURTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s 


‘THE LAW of COPYRIGHT. Including the 


Musical Copyright Act, 1902, the American Copyright Act, the Berne 


Convention, the consequent Order in Council, and Cases to Date. By 
THOMAS EDWARD SCRUTTON, M.A. LL.B K.C, Author of * Charter 
Parties and Hills of Lading,’ &c., and Lecturer in Common Law to the 


Incorporated Law Society. 

“ Mr. Serutton’s book is well written and has been carefully revised, 
and will re found a safe and acceptable guide through the mazes of the 
existing law.”— Law Journal 

We think it is not only the easiest, but the most useful and practical 
work on copyright.”— Law Quarterly Renew 
London: WM. CLOWES & SONS, Ltd., Law Publishers, 7, Fleet Street 
(adjoining Middie Temple 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, RBVISED and ENLAKGED. 
‘HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 


Important Dates in the History of the World from the ae of 
David to the Present Time. Third Edition By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 
PRAS 

SAMPSON LOW & CU. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, EC. 


TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings. 
(\ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


Astronomy. Tenth Edition. With 3 Pilates. By W. T. LYNN, 
A. FP. RAS 
** Well known as one of our best d to y.”° 
Guardian 


SAMPSON LOW & CU. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, B.C. 
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defend my plainness against the crabbed’st satirist 
that ever stuttered. e that thinks worse of my 
rhymes than myself, I scorn him, for he cannot: he 
that thinks better, is a fool. So favour me, Good 
Opinion, as I am far from being a Suffenus. If thou 
perusest me with an unpartial eye, read on: if 


| otherwise, know I neither value thee nor thy cen- 


sure. W. 
In this passage the “judicial peruser” 

especially referred to is Gabriel Harvey ; the 

“ perfumed fist of judicial Torquatus ” is also 


| Harvey ; and that “he had got a deal of 
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Hotes, 


GABRIEL HARVEY AND MARSTON. 
(See ante, p. 201.) 
In Marston’s ‘Scourge of Villainy ’ (Bullen’s 
‘Marston,’ iii. 304) we find the following 


words :— 

You sacred spirits, Maia’s eldest sons, 

To you how cheerfully my poem runs! 

O how my love embraceth your great worth, 

Which I can better think than here paint forth ! 

O rare! 
*“ To those that seem judiciall Perusers. 

“ Know, I hate to affect too much obscurity and 
harshness, because they profit no sense. To note 
vices, so that no man can understand them, is as 
fond as the French execution in picture. Yet there 
are some (too many) that think nothing good that is 
so courteous as to come within their reach. Term- 
ing all satires bastard which are not palpable dark, 
and so rough writ that the hearing of them read 
would set a man’s teeth on edge; for whose un- 
seasoned palate I wrote the first Satire, in some 
places too obscure, in all places misliking me. Yet 
when by some scurvy chance it shall come into the 
late perfumed fist of judicial Torquatus (that, like 
some rotten stick in a troubled water, hath got 
a great deal of barmy froth to stick to his sides), 
I know he will vouchsafe it some of his new-minted 
epithets (as real, intrinsicate, Delphic), when in my 
conscience he understands not the least part of it. 
But from thence proceeds his judgment. Persius is 
crabby, because ancient...... Juvenal...... seems to our 
judgment gloomy...... Chaucer is hard to our under- 
standings; who knows not the reason?......I dare 


Russian — ** Rollick"’— | 


‘Jewish Kneyclopedia’ —Lecky’s ‘Leaders of | 


barmy froth to stick to his sides” during his 
late wrangling matches will not be ques- 
tioned. Before proving these statements I 
quote again from Marston, meanwhile pre- 
mising that it was incumbent upon Halliwell, 
Grosart, Bullen, and Penniman (whom see) 
to show that this sneer was aimed at Jonson. 

At p. 375 (‘Scourge of Villainy,’ Satire xi.) 
in Bullen’s ‘ Marston’ we find :— 

Come aloft, Jack ! room for a vaulting skip, 

Room for Torquatus, that ne’er oped his hp 

But in prate of pommazo reversa, 

Of the nimbling, tumbling Angelica. 

Now, on my soul, his very intellect 

Is nought but a curvetting sommerset. * 

** Hush, hush,” cries honest Philo, “* peace, desist ! 

Dost thou not tremble, sour satirist, 

Now that judicial Musus readeth thee ? 

He’ll whip each line, he’ll scourge thy balladry, 

Good faith he will.” Philo, I prithee stay 

Whilst I the humour of this dog display. 

He’s nought but censure; wilt thou credit me, 

He never writ one line in poesy, 

But once at Athens in a theme did frame 

A paradox in praise of virtue’s name ; 

Which still he hugs and lulls as tenderly 

As cuckold Tisus his wife’s bastardy ? 

En passant, I would call attention for fur- 
ther research to “Luxurio” in the imme- 
diately succeeding paragraph in Marston, the 
Musus” of this passage, and the 
‘Return from Parnassus’(parti.edited Macray, 
Clar. Press) of this date. From Grosart’s 
introduction 1 understand there is more of 
Harvey in manuscript, which might be of 
help in this and similar inquiries. The edi- 
tions referred to here and elsewhere, by page, 
are Bullen’s ‘ Marston,’ Cunningham’s three- 
volume edition of Gifford’s ‘Jonson,’ and 
Grosart’s ‘ Harvey.’ 

I will endeavour to show that the affected 
language placed in the lips of, and used in 
ridicule of, Torquatus was either greatly 
favoured or actually introduced by Harvey. 
Where I have not the assistance of the ‘New 
Eng. Dict.’ I depend upon my own reading. 
The arguments in favour of Jonson being 

* Penniman quotes thus far and stops. He refers 
to a suggestion by Grosart (Earl of Somerset), an 
explanatory note on pommado by Bullen, and 
** Halliwell does not notice this passage at all.” 
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Torquatus are of the flimsiest nature—prac- 
tically hypothetical. The three special words 
selected above by Marston are not to be found 


in Jonson prior to ‘The Scourge,’ for the best | 


of reasons, that we have no work of his that 
is certainly earlier than 1598. 

I begin with the name Torquatus. Re- 
ferring to Ainsworth, I find “ To make ropes, 
Funes torquere,’ with a reference to Pro. 
31. 


4 & The greatest insult to 


abriel was to be told he was the son of a} 


ropemaker. His father was a ropemaker 
at Saffron Walden. He had a Latin inscri 
tion over his fireplace, referring apparent 
to his trade, from which there is a missing 
word (Grosart, iii. p. xi}, which may have 
been “Torquatus.” Grosart admits, “The 


solitary cause of offence was Greene's jestful | 


allusion to Harvey’s father being a Rope- 
maker” (iii. p. vii). This circumstance is 


well known and abundantly proved in the! 


The | 


various tracts. The wits rubbed it in. 
father was proud of his trade. Gabriel tells 
Nashe that next time he meets him, before 
he leaves powdering him, he will make him 
“swear thy [his] father was a Ropemaker.” 
Of course the sting was barbed by a refer- 
ence to the trade of hangman, the wearing of 
a hempen collar. I submit this explains the 
name. Part of Nashe’s title of ‘Have with 
you,’ &c. (1596), is “a full answer to the eldest 
son of the halter-maker.” 

Judicial Torquatus and judicial perusers.— 
The adjective here has, I think, the sense of 
“giving judgment,” “critical,” of which the 
earliest example in ‘N.E.D.’ is from Nashe’s 
‘ Preface to Greene’s Menaphon,’ 1589. But 
I find it earlier in Harvey (i. 70), about 1575 ; 
while on a previous page (i. 68) Harvey has 
the substantive “indifferente peruser,” and 
“ peruse him over and over.” Harvey's reply 
to Lyly is all through in the tone of an 
exalted moderator or critic over all men’s 
writings. Both these words are greatly 
affected, and occur passim in Harvey. Nashe’s 

reface has no reference to Harvey. It was 

fore the troubles began. I mention this 
because Arber, in his ‘Chronological List’ 
prefixed to Greene’s ‘Menaphon,’ states (as 
is generally stated) that Richard Harvey's 
* Lamb of God’ (1590) was “the beginning of 
the strife between the Harveys and Lyly, 
Greene and Nashe.” But Lyly’s * Pap with 
an Hatchet’ started the paper war two or 
three years earlier, —— to my view. 

The late perfumed jist.—Harvey has this 
termin “All her 


affected at least twice: 


sentences spiced with wittines, perfumed 
with delight ” (i. 278), and “ the drunkennest 
Sis braynes are sweetly perfumed ” 


sot when 


(i. 283), both bearing date 1593. There seems 
to be a special reference here to some recent 
writing of the Harveys, nodoubt to their joint 
production, ‘The Trimming of Thomas Nashe’ 
(1597). This was nominally the work of the 
barber-surgeon Richard Harvey, to whom 
the term is exactly suitable, as a trimmer. 
“ Barmy froth” may allude to the lathering 
he gave Nashe. 

| I know he will vouchsafe it some of his new- 
minted epithets —This also directly refers to 
| the ‘Trimming.’ In the preamble “ To the 
| gentle reader ” of that scurrilous but amusing 
tract occurs: ‘‘In trimming of which de- 
scription, though I[ have found out and 
fetched from the mint some few new words 
to colour him, grant me pardon” (iii. 6). 
Harvey has the metaphor elsewhere earlier 
1589): “A mint of quaint and uncouth 
similes ” (ii. 212), a very correct summary of 
Lyly’s euphuism. As might be expected 
from a writer of Gabriel's lofty pretensions, 
“vouchsafe” is a very favourite term in his 
writings. I have simply noted it with passim. 
The word “epithet,” in the sense of ‘‘a sig- 
nificant appellation ” (* N.E.D.’), first appears 
in Harvey’s * Letter Book ’ (1579). Harvey has 
this hardly established word again in i. 115, 
ii. 156 (1589), and ii. 19. Some of these latter 
references are needed in ‘ N.E.D.’ 

H. C. Harr. 
(To be continued.) 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY BOOK SALE: 
RICHARD SMITH’'S LIBRARY. 
(See ante, p. 241.) 

I coME now to a group of little biographies 
which would put one almost into a frenzy of 
delight to have transferred to one’s shelves : 
roughly speaking, they number over fifty. A 
few of them are here noted, as well as their 
prices. ‘Life of Father Paul the Venetian,’ 
1651, went for 2s. 6d.; “Life and Death of 
Dr. Thomas Fuller, with a Catalogue of his 
Writings,” 1662, 2s. 2d.; “ Life of the Renowned 
Sir Philip Sidney, by Sir Fulke Grevil,” 1652, 
3s.; “Life and Death of Henry Prince of 
Wales, by Sir Ch. Cornwallis,” 1644, 2s. 4d. ; 
“Life and Death of Mr. Joseph Allein, 
Minister once at Taunton,” 1672, ls. 6d. ; 
“ Life of Mr. George Herbert, by Iz. Walton 
(with Mr. Smith's Observation MS.),” 1670, 
1s. 6d. ; ‘Life of Matthew Parker, the seven- 
tieth Arch-Bishop of Canterbury,’ 1574, 5s. 
But to me the surprise of the list is—it is the 
highest priced of the group—the ‘Holy Life of 
Monsieur de Renty, a Nobleman of France,’ 
1658, which realized 5s. 8d. In this section 
one of the name of Pullein was the principal 


| 


or 
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buyer ; but De Renty was secured by one 
named Butler; from the number of pur- 
chases they respectively made [ assume they 
were booksellers. This memoir of De Renty 
is a curious work, and as a _ psychological 
study very interesting. The subject of it 
was an amiable French nobleman who for- 
sook the world and its pleasures to give him- 
self up entirely to acts of devotion and 
works of charity. He died in 1649, in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age. 

I shall now refer to another Frenchman, 
whose name belongs to every country where 
matchless wit and eloquence find a home, I 
mean Blaise Pascal. His immortal ‘ Pro. 
vincial Letters,’ as is well known, were a 
notable feature in the reign of Louis XIV. 
The first letter appeared in Paris in January, 
1656, and the last is dated “ March 24, 1657.” 
It must have been some months after the 
latter date that an English translation 
appeared with the following title :-— 

**Les Provinciales: Or, The Mysterie of Jesv- 
itisme, discover’d in certain Letters, Written upon 
occasion of the present differences at Sorbonne, 
between the Jansenists and the Molinists, from 
January 1656, to March 1657. S.N. Displaying the 
corrupt Maximes and Politicks of that Society. 
Faithfully rendred into English. Sicut Serpentes— 
London, Printed by J. G. for R. Royston at the 
Angel in Ivie-lane, 1657.” 

Preceding this printed title-page there is 
an engraved one by Robert Vaughan. On 
this page the author’s assumed name is 
given, “ Louis de Montalte,” and within a 
floral scroll a so-called portrait of him—it 
looks for all the world like the effigy of 
some Anglican divine of the period. It is a 
matter of history that these ‘ Letters’ on their 
appearance set the heather on fire in France ; 
and evidently the interest there excited 
found its way, if in a modified form, to the 
English capital. I may say that the first 
edition of this English translation bears all 
the marks of extreme haste in its production, 
as if to meet an immediate and clamorous 
demand : bad type, indifferent paper, besides 
being carelessly read for press, duplicated 
words and misprints being not uncommon. 
It is a remarkably rare little book, and 
excepting the one now before me, I have 
seen only two in booksellers’ catalogues in 
something like thirty years. I have always 
been of opinion that Royston, the publisher, 
failed to appreciate the public attitude to 
the book, and, either en timidity or 
ignorance, restricted the first edition to a 
very limited number of copies. The second 
edition was set up afresh, with this revised 
advertisement at the foot of the title- 


page :— 


* London, Printed for Richard Royston, and are 
to be sold by Robert Clavell, at the Stags-Head 
| neer St. Gregories Church in St. Pauls Church-yard, 
| 1658.” 
| In this catalogue I find: ** Mystery of Jesuit- 
| ism discovered in certain Letters, &c., in 3 vol. 
1658-64,” the lot realizing 5s. 2d. From being 
the possessor of a copy of more than one 
edition, the collector, I infer, held the 
book in great esteem; and if he had been 
able to procure a copy of the edition of 1657, 
it vat no doubt, have appeared in his sale 
along with the others. The edition of 1658, 
as well as the subsequent editions, is not un- 
common. I may further add that Vaughan’s 
engraved title-page, with its very curious 
portrait, never appeared again, so far as I ain 
aware. 

The works of Shakespeare and the Eng- 
lish dramatists, not to speak of the number- 
less books in poetical literature which ap- 
peared in the reigns of Elizabeth and her 
successor, are here conspicuous by their 
absence, the collector, probably, ranking 
such productions as little better than “ idle 
toys,” and unworthy of his serious considera- 
tion. It is, however, something to chronicle 
in the sale a copy of ‘‘ Haward’s (Lord Hen.) 
Songs and Sonnets,” 1585, which was pur- 
chased by Lord Peterborough for 2s 1d. 

Of the English books only ten .ots, so far 
as [can make out, realized two pounds and 
upwards, the highest being ‘* Hollingshed’s 
Chronicle of Engl., with the Addi. of many 
sheets that were Castrated (being not thought 
fit, and so not allowed to be Printed in the 
second Impression), in 2 vol.,” 1587, which was 
bought by one George Stevens for 71. 

In applying the foregoing prices the rela- 
tive value of money then and now must 
always be taken into consideration. A. 8. 


ORIEL COLLEGE. 


Wirn the completion of Dr. C. L. Shad- 
well’s valuable ‘Registrum Orielense,’ in 
2 vols, for the years 1500-1900, it =i 
perhaps, be worth recording in the hospitable 
columns of ‘N. & Q.’ the names of those 
mentioned in connexion with Oriel from the 
learliest extant Register of Congregation. 
|This mutilated fragment, which contains 
‘entries from 4 Dec., 1448, to 19 Nov., 1463, 
| was edited in 1885 for the Oxford Historical 
|Society by the Rev. C. W. Boase, sometime 
| Fellow of Exeter College. 

1449. Thomas Hawkyns or Haukyn. — 

(?) Sarum Fellow, Exeter Coll., 21 or 22 Oct., 

1442, to summer, 1448 ; lic. for M.A. 21 June, 

1449, inc. 1449 ; Principal Peter Hall (Wood's 
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‘City,’ i. 598); Treasurer of Oriel, 1451-3 ; 
Provost, Nov., 1475; Precentor of Sarum, 
6 June, 1471; Archdeacon of Stafford, 1459 ; 
of Worcester, 12 Nov., 1467 (‘ Oriel Statutes,’ 
P 31); Preb. of Lichfield, 1470/1 ; d. Sarum, 
‘eb.. 1477/8; bur. in cathedral; autumn 
1480. “‘iiid?. vis. viiid. ab executoribus M. 
Haukyns”; Lent, 1482, ‘* xls. ab executoribus 
M. Thome Haukyns per manus M. Laury ”; 
summer. 1482, ** xls. a doctoribus Jane et 
Seggedeen [? John Segden, Wood's ‘City,’ i. 
599] executoribus M. Thome Haukynys per 
manus M. Willelmi Mundi.” Boase’s ‘ Reg. 
Coll. Exon.’ (1894), p. 39; ‘Coll. Top. et 
Gen.,’ i. 240. 

Thomas Wodeward, Wod ward, or Wod war.— 
Adm. B.A. 30 June, 1449, det. 1450; (?) Devon 
Fellow, Exeter Coll., summer, 1450, to autumn, 
1452; Oriel accounts, 1452, **In vigilia 8. 
Bartholomei (=23 Aug.) in oblacionibus in 
Collegio Exon. in missa Thome Wodeward 
The will of Thomas Wyde- 
were was proved in the Chancellor's Court, 
17 Oct., 1452. Boase’s * Reg. Coll. Exon.,’ 41. 

Thomas Raynall or Reynold.—(?) Sarum 
Fellow, Exeter Coll., 21 or 22 Oct., 1442; 
B.A. by 1446; M.A. 1449; Principal of 
Laurence Hall, 1446 and 1451 (Anstey, 604, 
618 ; Wood's * City,’ i. 594) ; Southern Proctor, 
1452 ; mortally wounded in May when mediat 
ing between the scholars of the ** Hospicium 
Pekwadir” and those of St. Edward’s Hall 
(Anstey, 734); expenses for his wound, 
10 June, 1452 (Gutch, iii. app., p. 54). Orie 
accounts, 12 July, 1452, **in oblationibus in 
ecclesia 8. Michaelis in obitu Magistri Thome 
Reynolds procuratoris viiid.; in oblationibus 
in Collegio Exon. pro anima M. T. Reynolds 
viid.” (Boase’s * Reg. Coll. Exon..’ 39). 

1450. John Halse or Hals.—Second son of 
John, Justiceof King’s Bench, Visit. Devon, 439, 
who d. 1434. and was a benefactor to Oriel. 
Devon Fellow, Exeter Coll., adm. 12 Oct., 
1423, vac. autumn, 1427; M.A., B.D., Proctor 
1432(Anstey, 298-9); Provostof Oriel, 23 March, 
1445/6, res. 4 March, 1448/9; had been pre- 
viously a probationer Fellow of Oriel and 
had long resided in that college; bought 
when Bishop, for the college, the manor of 
Littleworth, Berks ; Dean of Exeter, 1457-9; 
Archdeacon of Norfolk, 14 Feb., 1448-59 ; sup. 
D.D. 16 March, 1449/50 ; Bishop of Lichfield, 
25 Nov., 1459; d. 1490, bur. in cathedral. 
Boase’s ‘ Reg. Coll. Exon.,’ 34 ; Rannie’s ‘ Oriel 
College,’ 55, 58; ‘ Eccl. Ant.,’ i. 17; Stafford’s 
*Reg.,’ 121, 417; Clark’s ‘Oxford Colleges,’ 


104 ; Ffoulkes’s ‘S. Mary’s,’ 205. 

Thomas Parys or Parych. — Adm. B.A. 
24 June, 1450; inc. as M.A. 13 Nov., 1455; 
disp. 11 March, 1456/7 ; Fellow of Oriel, 1457- 


1466 ; Principal St. Mary Hall, 1458. Anstey, 
609, 678, 690. 

Robert Gr=feton or Grafton.—Adm. B A. 
27 June, 1450 inc. as M.A. 13 Nov., 1455; 
disp. 25 Feb., 1 56/7, that he may take Holy 
Orders ; Fellow of Oriel, 1457-64. See Anstey’s 
‘Index ’; Cox’s ‘ Catalogue.’ 

1451. John Brewe (Fellow of Oriel 1453) and 
Henry Popy, who lately incepted for Nevell, 
disp. 1 April, 1451. Henry Popy’s will was 
proved 13 June, 1466; he was Fellow of Oriel 
(Anstey, 620, 678, 690); Principal of Bedell 
Hall, of St. Mary Hall, 1452; ordained sub- 
deacon by Thomas, Bishop of Dromore, suf- 
fragan of Bishop of Norwich, 23 Dec., 1452. 

1452. Thomas Wyche.—Disp. if admitted 
B.D. 2 March, 1451/2; Fellow of Oriel. Anstey, 
671, 708. 

William Brewer.—B.A. sup. for M.A. 10 Oct. 
1452; ine. 11 Oct. ; of Oriel, in 1450 Reader o 
the Gospels. 

David Fayrwatyr.—Sup. for B.A. 12 Oct., 
1452 ; inc. as M.A. 4 Feb., 1456/7 ; disp. 22 May 
(printed in Anstey, 748); Fellow of Oriel, 1457. 

1453. Clement Smyth. — Lic. for M.A., 
20 April, 1453 ; disp. 19 Nov., 11 March, 1453/4, 
that M. Chyld may read for him One of his 
names Fellow of Oriel, 1446. 

Richard Hopton or Hoopton.—M.A., disp. 
15 June, 1453; disp. 29 Oct., 1456; sup. as 
B.D. for D.D. 28 May, 1457 ; disp. 27 June, 
10 Oct.; Fellow of Oriel. 1446. 

1454. M Henry Sampson. — Proctor of 
Bishop of Worcester about Bedell Hall 16 Dec., 
1454; many years Fellow of Oriel ; Principal 
St. Mary Hall, 1438 ; appointed one of twelve 
commissioners in 1447 by executors of Car- 
dinal Beaufort to ‘‘devise means for the 
erection of new schools”; Provost of Oriel, 
1449, res. 1476. Anstey, 520, 569, 620, 678, 690. 

Robert Carver or Kerver.—Adm. B.A. 1454, 
det. 16 Feb., 1454/5; disp. as M.A. 20 April, 
1463 ; Fellow of Oriel, 1458-71. 

1455. John Spryngbet.—Sup. for B.A. 21 
June, 1455 ; disp. 22 June ; guardian of Robury 
Chest, 1463; Fellow of Oriel, 1460-4. 

1456. Thomas Sadeler.—Sup. for B.A. 10 
May, 1456, 2.June, det. 1457 ; Fellow of Oriel, 
1462-72 ; Principal St. Mary Hall, 1469. 

Robert Sheffeld.—Sup. for B.A. 23 Nov., 
1456; Fellow of Oriel, 1461-73; Principal 
Tackley’s Inn. Anstey, 690. 

1458. Edmund Alyard. — Sup. for B.A. 
13 May, 1458; Fellow of Oriel, 1463-98. 

1463. John Taylor.—M.A., disp. 28 Jan., 
1462/3. A John Taylor was Provost of Oriel 
1479-92. 

Roger Hanley.—Sup. for B.A. 24 March, 
1462/3 ; Fellow of Oriel, 1470. 

A. R. Baytey. 
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Biake.—The valuable collection 
of Blake’s illustrations and drawings formed 
by Mr. Monckton Milnes, and afterwards in 
the possession of his son the Earl of Crewe, 
recently sold at Sotheby’s, brought large 

rices. Twenty-one original designs in colours 
or the illustrations of the book of Job, 
together with Blake’s original portrait of 
himself, and the twenty-two proof engravings 
on India paper from these, were purchased by 
Mr. Quaritch for 5,600/. Gilchrist, in his 
life of Blake, mentions these as being amongst 
the finest and sanest of the artist’s achieve- 
ments. The original drawings for Milton’s 
‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso,’ bound with 
the text of the poems and explanations of 
the designs in manuscript, went for 1,960/. 
to Mr. A. Jackson; ‘The Book of Urizen,’ 
1794, twenty-seven numbered plates, 307/.; 
‘America, a Prophecy,’ 1793, being the rare 
original coloured issue, 295/. ; ‘The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell,’ twenty-seven plates, 
260/. ; and ‘Europe, a Prophecy,’ Lambeth, 
1794, seventeen plates in colours, -. 

> 


C. A. 


Currrorp’s InN: Vanisninc 


Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, Egerton, Breach | 


& Co. have announced that they will on | 
the 14th of May sell in one lot, unless pre- | 
viously disposed of by private contract, 
Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, forming an exten- 
sive site with a superficial area of about 
38,000 feet, suitable for the erection of legal 
and professional chambers, commercial 
offices, or a public institution, or for the 
creation of ground rents, the buildings now 
on the land including “ the historic hall...... 
of Gothic design, lighted by six windows, 
which measures 33 ft. by 30ft., and has a 
fourteenth - century arch leading to the 
offices and wine cellars.” The property is 
described as having been originally granted 
to masters of the Society of Clifford’s Inn, 
under an indenture of feoffment dated the 
29th of March, 1618, by the then Earl of 
Cumberland and his son Lord Clifford. 

Y 


Z. 


THe Repskrn.—In these later 
days, when the noble savage, the hero of | 
boyhood’s days, has been almost finally im- 
proved off the face of the earth—only brought 
to mind as still existent by the occasional 
visits to our shores of General Miles or Col. 
W. F. Cody—the following extract from the 
Printers’ Register of 7 January might seem 
almost worth preservation in the pages of | 
‘N. & Q.’ I would like to mention, by the | 
way, that Fred Gilbert, a clever wood- 
draughtsman, whose good (or bad) fortune it 


was to have an illustrious elder brother, made 
his early efforts as illustrator as a delineator 
of Indian life; his sketches were bold and 
dashing, but he made his redskins far too 
handsome :— 

“The Cherokee Advocate was started about half 
a century ago, and is about to be dropped for want 
of funds. It is the only Red Indian newspaper 
ever printed, for the Cherokee tongue is the only 
one that has been reduced to writing and had type 
cast forit. Only full-blooded Cherokees are allowed 
to work at the case and the machine; only full- 
blooded Cherokees read it, and it is but rarely that 
any one else contributes to the paper. The type 
for this language was cast forty years ago, and has 
not been renewed, for the moulds were broken 
after the completion of the casting. The news- 
paper has a circulation of three hundred copies, 
and is distributed free; it contains news affecting 
the tribe, and is under the control of the Indian 
Council at Tahlequah. The printing office is a 
quaint building near the council house, and is fitted 
up with a very antiquated machine. The Cherokee 
alphabet was drawn up in 1826 by a Cherokee, who 
received the name of George Guess; his invention 
of the alphabet was a matter of the utmost astonish- 
ment to every one; the Cherokee learnt it, and has 
become able to read and write, and the American 
Congress gave him a medal and a small sum of 
money. The alphabet has eighty-five signs.” 

Hersert B. CLayTon. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


“* Apoxy.”—The reappearance of this seven- 
teenth-century word, but in a sense far 
removed from “ without reputation,” may be 
worth noting. In an article on the late 
James Martineau, by Julia Wedgwood (£Fr- 
positor, January, 22), we find “adoxy” 
used to indicate the neutral zone between 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy. It is a useful 
colourless word (like a-gnostic). 

C. S. Warp. 


Curistuas Christmas 
Day falls on a Thursday a windy year will 
follow. A farmer here told me this the other 
day, in explanation of the almost constant 
gales we have had lately. Cc. Cc. B 

Epworth. 


‘““Setr-enps.”—We now use the periphrasis 
“selfish ends,” but apparently our ancestors 
were more concise in denoting the same 
philosophical summary. In what appears to 
be a fairly trustworthy reprint of the 1670 
edition of Walton’s ‘Lives’ we find the 
intimacy between Hooker and his college 
pupils described as “a friendship elemented 
in youth and in a university, free from self- 
ends, which the friendships of age usually 
are not.” Both archaic and current com- 
pound forms with “self” as an integral 
element are very numerous, but “self-end” 
is one that does not seem Sto;zhave been 
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registered by the lexicographer. Shakespeare 
has ‘self-bounty,” “ self-breath,” and “ self- 
charity,” which have all gone out of fashion ; 
but both these and Walton’s “self-end ” 
might well have remained and served their 
purpose, as well as “self-conceit,” “ self- 
control,” and “ self-defence,” and even “self- 
help and “ self-will.” Tuomas BayYNE. 


“Yarrig.”"—In Baumann’s ‘ Londinismen,’ 
1902, p. 284, this word is marked obsolete. I[ 
should like to state that it is no such thing, 
for I have heard it used recently, and by 
a resident of Bermondsey, who I should 
hardly think had culled it from Grose or the 
‘Slang Dictionary’ and revived it. It was 
used thus: “ Yafle=eating or a meal” 
“Yaffler” was used to imply one who was 
rather a large eater. F. MarcHaM. 


Maize, Native Country. (See 8" S. iii. 
348 ; iv. 53; xi. 466.)—It is, I believe, almost 
certain that maize is one of the plants which 
Europe, Asia, and Africa owe to the New 
World. It may be well, however, to note that 
William Cobbett, who was most anxious to 
induce the farmers of this country to grow it, 
held a different opinion. Mr. Albert Julian 
Pell, in his excellent paper on Cobbett, 
which appears in the recently issued Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, vol. lxiii.. 
says that in his *‘ Treatise on Cobbett’s Corn’ 
(1828), which was a dwarf variety of maize, 
the author argued ‘that many Scriptural 
references to ‘corn’ relate to maize, and not 
to wheat or other cereal.” In this Cobbett 
was probably wrong; but the serious opinions 
of such a man are alvege worthy of attention, 
if not of acceptance. EpWARD PEACOCK. 


“Kumascore” is the latest contribution 
to “scientific slang,” and Dr. Fleming, this 
year’s Cantor Lecturer, is responsible for the 
monstrosity. Itis intended for the name of a 
coherer or receiver in wireless telegraphy, and 
is supposed to be derived from «va, a wave, 
and oxords, a watcher or spy ; but in that 
case kymatoscope would surely be the correct 
form. We may exclaim, “ Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes?” Coining such bad words is a “ sort 
of crime,” and Dr. Fleming had cause to 
apologize for it. 


“Mammora.”—In the ‘Century Dictionary’ 
this is said to be “from Russian mamanti, so 
called by a Russian named Ludloff in 1696.” 
This statement is a series of blunders. The 
Russian word intended is mamant (two 


syllables), from which our “mammoth” could 
not possibly be derived, for one thing because 
mamant is more modern, old Russian o when 


unstressed changing to a. The person in- 
tended is Ludolf, not Ludloff ; he was a Ger- 
man (born at Erfurt), not a Russian ; and he 
called the animal mammot, not mamant. The 
reference is to his ‘Grammatica Russica,’ 1696, 
p. 92. It is from this old Russian mammot 
that our “mammoth” comes. We meet with 
it again in Witsen’s ‘Noord en Oost Tartarye,’ 
where it is written indifferently mammoot 
and mammout. See the index to the edition 
of 1705. Intermediate between old Russian 
mammot and modern Russian mamant there 
isa form mammont. The intrusive n seems 
to be due to confusion with the Scriptural 
Mammon ; at any rate, Witsen (p. 742) calls 
the animal **‘Mammout anders Mammona,” 
and Bell (‘Travels in Asia,’1763\, perhaps the 
earliest English traveller to notice it, always 
calls it the Mammon. James Piatt, Jun. 


“A” on “An” BEFORE “H” Sounpep- 
(See 9% S. x. 497.)—The rule given by Mr. 
Mose.tey from Sullivan’s ‘Grammar’ does 
not cover all the ground. Even with respect 
to words accented on the first syllable usage 
still varies, and it is not easy to formulate a 
rule applying to all cases. For example, in 
the A.V. of the Bible we find oonsictenale “an 
humble” (Prov. xvi. 19), *‘an hundred” 
(Gen. xi. 10 ef passim), “an hungred” (Matt. 
xii. 1, &c.), and so on; but the R.V., though 
it reads “an hungred,” yet has always “a 
hundred,” and the reading of the A.V. in 
Heb. xi. 16, “an heavenly,” has been altered 
by the Revisers to “a heavenly.” 

ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


Wm. Grvpert’s ‘De Macnere.’—The ap- 
pearance of so rare a visitor to booksellers’ 
catalogues as the original edition of Gilbert’s 
great work, printed in London by Peter 
Short, 1600, should be recorded in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Mr. Tregaskis offers a copy in limp vellum 
for 202. in his catalogue of 9 March. At the 
foot of an interesting note on the author and 
his works, the compiler states that there are 
only two copies recorded as sold at auction 
during the past ninety years: the Roxburghe 
in 1812, and the Buckley in 1894. 

C. Deepes. 


Chichester. 


BATTLE OF WATERLOO, AND HOW RoTHSCHILD 
Got THE News.—Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, 
at the Newspaper Press Fund dinner last 
Saturday, stated that “ traditions have been 
circulated in various forms with regard to the 
news of Waterloo coming to my grandfather. 
The authentic story will appeal to you as 
pressmen, for the news really came through 
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the medium of a small Dutch newspaper. It 
was published in three big-letter lines, ‘Great 
Victory of the English at Amsterdam.’ My 
grandfather, who owned some ships, had 
told his captains whenever they went to the 
Dutch coast, or to any place where there were 
newspapers procurable, always to bring him 
the latest publications of the kind. When my 
grandfather—who believed, as we all do, in the 
accuracy of whatever was printed in a news- 
paper—saw this announcement, he imme- 
diately took it to the Treasury and gave the 
information to Lord Liverpool without saying 
how he got it. Strange to say, the news was 
scouted, because at the very same time in- 
telligence had arrived that the English troops 
had been defeated on the previous oe. 
N. S. S. 


_Loncevity. — Mrs. Margaret Ann Neve 
died at Guernsey on Saturday last, aged 
110 On the previous day she recited the 


Ninetieth Psalm in French. Her birth register | 
in the church of St. Peter Port records that 


she was born on May 18th, 1792. x 


Querics, 

WE must request correspondents desiring intor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


HoyarsaBaL or Cusrpurvu. — There is in 
this, library an edition of ‘Les Voyages 
Avantureux du Capitaine Martin de Hoyar- 
sabal, habitant de Cubiburu,’ printed at 
Bordeaux, and dated 1579. Does‘any reader 
know of other copies of this particular 
edition, of which I find no mention in Brunet 
or any catalogue I have been able to refer 
to? Where is Cubiburu ? 

Joun Hutcuinson. 

Middle Temple Library. 


CoLLinecwoop.—I am anxious to know if 
one of Admiral Collingwood’s sisters was 
married about the year 1780-1785 to the Rev. 
—— Ward, a clergyman who, I believe, lived 
in South Derbyshire or thereabouts, and was 
some time chaplain to Sir Richard Arkwright ; 
also where I could obtain any entry or ac- 
count of such marriage. G. M. G. 


“ PINSENALL.”—I shall be glad if some kind 
philologist will supply the derivation and 
meaning of this oak It occurs in Norden’s 
‘Speculum Britanniw,’ 1593. M. H. K. 


‘ApesTe Fipeves.’— In a collection of 


tunes by James Turle, late organist of West- 
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minster Abbey, or what used to be called 
the 8.P.C.K. Hymn-Book, I find the ‘ Portu- 
guese Hymn, or ‘Adeste Fideles,’ better known 
|in my younger days as ‘ Portugal New.’ He 
| states the composer to be John Reading, and 
| gives the date *‘ about 1680 (?).” Reading was 
| organist of Winchester College and the author 
,of ‘Dulce Domum.’ Now I have always 
understood that this is an ancient melody 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and not at ail 
| likely to be composed by John Reading. At 
any rate, this is the first time I have heard 

| his name mentioned in connexion with it. 

Brutus. 
[See the long discussion in the first six volumes 
of the Sixth Series. } 


“Surizian.”—Will some one explain this 
| word as it occurs in an ‘ Ancient Petition,’ 
thus: “A nostre Seygnur le Rey monstre...... 
vostre Surizian”? It cannot, I suppose, be 
surgeon, as the writer styles himself a Chivaler. 

C. SWYNNERTON, 


TRa&DESMEN’S CaRDS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
—Are any collections of the above known to 
exist beyond those in the British Museum and 
in the possession of the Hon. Gerald Ponsonby 
and Mr. Eliot Hodgkin? 

Artuur F. Hitt. 

140, New Bond Street, W. 


Writinc anD LANGUAGE OF THE HuNs.— 
George Hickes, the learned Dean of Win- 
chester, reproduces what purports to be an 
ancient alphabet once used by the Huns in 
|his ‘Lingvarum Veterum Septemtrionalium 
Thesaurus’ (Oxonii, 1705, Pars Prima, Pre- 
| fatio, p. xvii); and an old Hungarian writer, 
Johannes Thelegdy, produced in the six- 
teenth century a treatise on the language of 
the Huns, under the title ‘Rudimenta Prisce 
Hunnorum Linguez,’ of which several MS. 
copies are extant in Germany and Hungary, 
but all are faulty and incomplete, and were 
copied from an imperfect transcript made in 
1614. Itis also stated that his treatise was 
published at Leyden in 1598, but no copy of 
the printed version has as yet been discovered. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q. help me in this 
matter } L. L. K. 

JoHN HETHERINGTON was admitted to West- 
minster School in 1785, and subsequently 
went to — College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated M.A. in 1796. I should be 
obliged by any particulars of his parentage 
and further career. G. ER. B. 

SKuutis.—The late Mr. Robert Woodhouse, 
of Owston, in the Isle of Axholme, told me, 
many years ago, that in digging a grave in 
Owston Churchyard a very great nuiuber of 
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human skulls were found with no other bones 
mingled with them. He had an idea that 
they were the remains of the heads of men 
who had been beheaded when the castle was 
taken. This, however, seems far from pro- 
bable. Sir Walter Scott, in his introduction 
to ‘The Border Minstrelsy’ (ed. 1902, vol. i. 
p. 140), tells of more than fifty skulls being 
found in a single grave in the churchyard of 
Linton in Roxburghshire. Can the meaning 
of these burials be explained ? 


EpWarD PEacocg. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


‘Sranuey,’ a Novet.—Can any reader of 
*‘N. & Q. kindly inform me where I can 
obtain a sight of a novel entitled ‘Stanley ; 
or, the Recollections of a Man of the World’? 
I have ascertained that, although published 
anonymously in 1838 at Philadelphia, it was 
written by Horace Binney Wallace (1817-52). 
There does not appear to be a copy of the 
book at the British Museum. 


Epwarp LaTHAM. 
61, Friends’ Road, East Croydon. 


TaLBot Gwynne.—Was this the real, or an 
assumed, name of a novelist who published 
‘The School for Fathers,’ *The School for 
Dreamers,’ and ‘The Life and Death of Silas 
Barnstake,’ in the early fifties? The last- 
named was published by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co. in 1853, and in an advertisement at the 
end of the volume the author is referred to as 
“Talbot Gwynne, Esq.” fail to find the 
name in the usual books of reference. 

W. B. H. 


J. Brapsaaw.—Who was Mr. J. Bradshaw, 
whose signature appears upon Civil War 
documents and letters connected with Lanca- 
shire in 1643-4? It is possible that he was 
a deputy-lieutenant of the county, and his 
signature is usually associated with that of 
Col. John Moore, the regicide, or of Col, Ralph 
Assheton. He is sometimes called Col. Brad- 
shaw. His signature (which is now before 
me) is not unlike that of the famous Pre- 
sident, yet it does not appear that the latter 
took any active = in county affairs at this 
period. In a document I have seen he is 
described, I believe, as “Mr. Bradshaw, of 
Penington.” I hope that this query may, 
perhaps, catch the eye of Mr. Pink. 

JERMYN, 


FLOGGING AND THE KENNELS.—In an old 
book recording the flogging of one James 
Naylor at the cart-tail in 1656 it is stated 
that the man received three hundred and ten 
strokes, and should have received one more, 


“there being three hundred and eleven | 


kennels” between Westminster and the Old 
Exchequer in the City, between which his 
punishmentran. The kennels here obviously 
refer to the drains in the road ; but surely it 
was customary for these kennels to run 
parallel with, and not across, the road. Also 
[ have never come across any other instance 
where the executioner was supposed to strike 
at every kennel. Can any one enlighten me, 
or tell me where [ might find reference to this 
matter? G. E. Miron. 


ELVERTON StrEET, WESTMINSTER.—A street 
which is to bear the above name has lately 
been formed from Bell Street, Vincent Square, 
into Horseferry Road. I shall be glad if l 
can be enlightened as to the origin of the 
name, as I can find no association in West- 
minster for it. Of course, I cannot say that 
there may be none, but | have searched for it 
without success. I have also asked many 
persons of official standing about it, and they 
are as ignorant as myself upon the point. 
question was asked about it in the London 
Argus for 10 January by a Miss Lavender, 
but no answer has appeared yet. It is thought 
that Messrs. Clutton, of 9, Whitehall Place, 
may be able to throw some light upon the 
subject ; but a letter to them has received no 
cole. This may be so, as the land appears 
to belong to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

W. E. Hartanp-OXx ey. 


Haprian I.—This Pope died about Christ- 
mas, 795. What was the exact day? Which 
of the Popes was the first to obtain the 
Roman See by translation from another see? 


HERBERT VAUGHAN. 
Radley. 


“Otp Jerrrey”: “Prince THames.”—The 
demon who was supposed to be the author 
of the preternatural noises at Epworth 
yarsonage, in Wesley’s youth, 1716, was 
familiarly known as “Old Jeffrey” (Tyer- 
man, * Life of S. Wesley,’ 1866, p. 355). Why 
was this name chosen ? 

When John Wesley was at Charles-Town, 
in Carolina, in 1737, he visited a man who, 
though dying, was “ still full of the freshest 
advices, and busy in settling the affairs of the 
Czarina, Prince Thames, and the Ottoman 
Port” (‘ Works,’ 1809, i. 243). Who was this 
Prince Thames? W. C. B. 


Wavuen Famiry.—Can any reader inform 
me on the following points? The Rev. John 
Waugh became Bishop of Carlisle in 1723, 
and died in 1734. I wish to ascertain into 


what families his brothers and sisters married. 
One sister, Jane, was married at St. Peter's, 
The bishop had a son 


Cornhill, in 1697. 


| 
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John, also a clergyman, born 1704, Prebendary 

and Chancellor of Carlisle 1727. Whom did 

he marry ? A. W. GrauaM, Col. 
67, Gipsy Hill, S.E. 


Duncatre.—In a volume “ Quinti Horatii 
Flacci Poemata, Londini, Impensis Johannis 
Bill,” 1620, which I have lately obtained, I 
find the following: ‘* Per angusta ad augusta, 
Samuelis & Humfridi Dunealfe Dicterium. 
Per aspera ad ardua, Joannis Stanbrigii & 
Samuelis Hemingway Dogma.” In another 
part of the book I find Samuel Duncalfe, 
1660, and again Humphrey Duncalfe, 1697. 
Also “ Nil Victima Miserantis orci.” [ should 
like to know more about the four people 
mentioned than is to be learnt from the above 
inscriptions. Can any ‘N. 


help me? 

“In petto.” (See ‘The First Rector of 
Edinburgh Academy, ante, p. 224.)— Mr. OWEN 
at the above reference quotes from the 7'imes 

seemingly with approval, at any rate with- 
out comment) the ae “university in petto” 
as descriptive of St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter. What did the 7imes and what does 
your correspondent mean by a “university 
in petto”’? I have seen the phrase “in petto”’ 
used as equivalent to “in little” or “on a 
small scale,” but, of course, it means nothing 
of the sort. Do they mean a university “in 
reserve,” or was the Thunderer nodding and 
Mr. OwEN keeping him company ? 

J. B. Dovetas. 

{We assumed that Mr. OWEN meant in posse, and 

not in little. See 9S. viii. 443; ix. 58,151; x. 417.) 


THomas Hissins was admitted to West- 
minster School, 16 May, 1778. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish me with 
information concerning him? G. F. R. B. 


PuraseE IN Poem WantTep. — Can any of 
your readers tell me in what poem the dawn 
is described as “ the Sacrament of Morning ? 
I remember reading it years ago, but cannot 
now recall the name. VALTYNE. 


German AvutHor Wantep. —I wish to 
ascertain the German original of the song 
‘Wings,’ composed by “Claribel” perhaps 
fifty years ago. There are three verses. of 
which the first runs :— 

Wings to bear me over mountain and vale away ; 
Wings to bathe my spirit in mornings sunny ray ; 
Wings that | might hover at morn above the sea; 
Wings through Life to bear me, and Death 
triumphantly. 


“'TRAVAILLER POUR LE Rot DE PrRussE.”— 
Has the origin of this phrase already been 


discussed in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’1 

Neither Buchmann, ‘Gefliigelte Worte,’ nor 

A. Fournier. ‘L'Esprit des Autres’ (eighth 

edition, 1886), nor Roger Alexandre, 

Musée de la Conversation’ (third edition, 

1897). even mentions it. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


Tuomas Braprorp.—In the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1808 appeared an obituary 
notice of Thomas Bradford, a young man 
of Chichester. Is he identical with the 
subject of a portrait (Thomas Bradford, ob. 
27 August, 1808, wt. twenty-six) painted by 
Miss A. M. Paye and engraved by E. Scriven ? 
I should be glad of any genealogical reference 
to his family. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“THe MorHer oF FREE PARLIAMENTS.”— 
By whom and when was this phrase first 
applied to the Parliament at Westminster 3 

POLITICIAN. 


Forty Pounps A YEAR IN GOLDSMITH’S 
Day.—To what would that now be equivalent ? 
And is the relation between value now and 
in Shakespeare’s day more than vaguely 
fixed, as between ten times and twenty ? 

INQUIRER. 

Ottawa. 


Dates or Mrntatures.—Can any reader 
kindly give me the name and address of an 
expert in judging the dates of miniatures 
from wig, &e. 

A. W. Granam, Col. 

67, Gipsy Hill, 8.E. 

Pott-Books.—Where can I find any poll- 
books for Wiltshire or the northern division 


thereof ? HARRISON. 
North Wraxall Rectory, Chippenham. 


Replies. 


CHURCH BRIEFS. 
(9 S. xi 86.) 

In reply to your correspondent, let me direct 
his attention to a work by Mr. W. A. Bewes, 
entitled ‘Church Briefs’ (1896), the most com- 
prehensive one on that subject. It contains 


| (pp. 269-361) a chronological list of collections 


made in churches by virtue of these docu- 
ments, extending from the period of the Com- 
monwealth to the year 1828, in which latter 
year they were abolished by statute. Of those 
recorded in the West Haddon list one is dated 
1657, the rest belong to the years 1660-4, 
and all but three are reported in Mr. Bewes’s 
volume. Ip three instances the objects of 


& 
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charity are not stated ; sixteen were to relieve 
sufferers from fire ; eight were to aid in the 
erection or repairs of churches; two for 
sufferers from floods and inundations; one 
on account of shipwreck ; and one to assist 
the Lithuanians. The last-named is explained 
in the following copies of entries in the 
churchwardens’ accounts of two parishes in 
Devonshire :— 

“ Tavistock, Nov. 10, 1661.—Collected...... for and 
Towardes the releife and Support of the Protestant 
Churches in Lithuania and for the furthering and 
finishing the pious worke of Translatinge and 
printing there Bible the sume of £1 16s. 13d.” 

“Woodbury, Nov. 17, 1661.—Collected for the 
helpe of the Protestant Churches in the great Duke- 
dome of Lithuania being in number about 100 by a 
briefe vpon the peticon of John de Crains Krainsky 
minister of God's word and deputy of the nationall 
Synod there: the sum of 1" 10. lld.”— 7'rans. 
Devon. Assoc., xxviii. (1896) 631.” 

Further details can only be obtained by con- 
sulting the original documents, but, unfortu- 
nately, very few of those of a date prior to 
the period of the Restoration have been 
preserved. It may, however, be noted that 
with the gradual introduction of insurance 
offices the number of briefs granted for fires 
gradually diminished, whereas those on behalf 
of churches made a corresponding increase. 
The annual number of briefs issued by the 
Privy Council rarely exceeded twelve, so that 
the collections made on their behalf, as 
recorded in parish books, even of widely 
different districts, show but little variation 
in the objects noted in the same or proximate 
— The Guildhall Library possesses a 
arge number of the original documents 
issued in the years 1670 to 1716; another set, 
extending from 1753 to 1828, is preserved in 
the Library of the British Museum ; and the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres has another 
series covering the last-named period. Of 
the brief records entered in parish books of 
the sums gathered, and for what objects, 
there are 1,021 notices of such collections 
having been made in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, between the years 1644 and 
1793, and 1,103 in East Budleigh Church, 
Devonshire, from 1669 to 1828. 

T. N. Brusarrerp, M.D. 


I am about to publish in the 7'’ransactions 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological 
Society some very interesting extracts from 
the two oldest registers of the parish of 
Syderstone, Norfolk. These contain. besides 
curious entries as to fasting in Lent, burials 
in woollen, and other notable items, a very 
full list of seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
— church briefs for which collections were 
m 


circumstance which called forth the collec- 
tion is mentioned, in many it is not; but 
these may for the most part be discovered in 
Mr. W. A. Bewes’s book on the subject. To 
take a few the objects of which are men- 
tioned in the Syderstone registers, and are 
also given in Bewes :— 

Fakenham, co. Norfolk. A destructive fire 
in the town. The churchwardens’ receipt for 
the money is attached to the register. 

Little Melton, in Norfoik. Fire. 

Milton Abbas, co. Dorset. Fire on 4 Au- 
gust, 1658, destroying upper part of town. 

The town of Scarborough, co. Yorks. 
Church restoration. 2,500/. required. 

Pontefract Church, co. Yorks. Repair. 

The Lithuanians (100 Protestant churches). 
For translating and printing the Bible. 

The harbour of Watchett, co. Somerset. 
Houses and quay destroyed by tempestuous 
seas. 

Harwich, co. Essex. Church and steeple. 

Grantham, co. Lincoln. Loss by fire. 

Inhabitants of Weedon, 1665. 

Sandwich, co. Kent. Church repair. 

Wytham, co. Sussex. Church repair. 

The list can be fully made up from Bewes. 

H. J. DUKINFIELD ASTLEY. 

East Rudham, Norfolk. 


Withyham Church, Sussex, was partially 
burnt down by lightning 16 June, 1663, and 
the following entry is found in the parish 
register: ‘‘ June ye 16, 1663, was Wytheham 
Church burnt down by a tempest of thunder 
and lightning.” 

The damage done to the fabric was esti- 
mated at 1,800/., and the parishioners, being 
unable to repair this serious loss, had to 
resort to the then common custom of peti- 
tioning for a royal brief to raise contributions 
in other churches. 

The brief was granted, but the result seems 
to have been unsatisfactory, as in 1668 the 
parishioners again petitioned the king for 
another brief, which was given, authorizing 
them to collect within the cities of London 
and Westminster, the counties of Middlesex, 
Kent, Essex, Hertford, Hants, Norfolk, and 
Somerset, and the borough of Southwark. 

The above particulars are taken from 
Lower’s ‘Sussex’ and the Rev. C. N. Sutton’s 
very interesting ‘ Historical Notes of Withy- 
ham, Hartfield,’ &c. Sr. CuTHMAN. 


The collections made at West Haddon, in 
the years 1660-3, for Fakenham, I[lminster, 
Bolingbrook, Watchet, and Grantham had 
their counterpart in the parish of St. Ives, 
Cornwall, at the same period. The entries 


e in the parish. In some cases the|are given among the extracts from the 


we 
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St. Ives registers in my history of the 
borough. Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Milton Abbas, co. Dorset : — 

“In 1658, August 4, the upper part of the town, | 
from the middle of the main street to the church, 
together with the school, was burnt by an accidental 
fire. In 1661 a brief was granted.” — Hutchins's 
* Dorset,’ first ed., ii. 430. 

Bridgnorth, co. Salop :— 

“Both Church and Colledge were burnt and con- 
sumed as was also most of the High Town, for the 
Parliament Forces...... fired it over their heads 
— “The Church was rebuilt......by Letters 
*atent dated 1662.” — Trans. Shropshire A. an/ 
N. H. Soe., ix. 201. 

James R. Bramste, F.S.A. 

Weston-super- Mare. 


Mr. Jonn T. Pace will be able to obtain 
from Mr. W. A. Bewes’s excellent book (pub- 
lished by Black, London, 1896) ‘Church Briefs’ 
some information as to all the briefs con- 
cerning which he inquires, except as regards 
Peccleton, Heighington, and the men of 
Harold. Giipert H. F. Vane 

The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 


Pre-RerorMATION Practices ENGLISH 
8. x. 468 ; xi. 55. 134).—In an 
age of transition like the present it may be of 
interest to some to watch similar processes in 
bygone days. The Rev. J. E. Vaux has placed 
on record, in his interesting book on ‘Church 
Folk-lore,’ many curious survivals of pre- 
Reformation customs in the Anglican Church, 
but, in the nature of things, it is much more 
difficult to get at the actual beliefs of people 
which lie behind those customs. It has 
occurred to me that possibly the following 
extracts, seeing that they relate to one 
family only, in comparatively humble cir- 
cumstances, and resident during the period 
covered within a radius of a few miles, may | 
throw some little light on the gradual dying 
away of ancient beliefs, at any rate so far as 
outward manifestation is concerned. The 
wills quoted from are all in the registry at 
Lewes, recently made available by the pub- 
lication of an index. 

One of the earliest wills in the collection 
is that of Richard Rickwat', of Piddinghoe, 
about eight miles south of Lewes, who says : 
“ffyrst, 1 bequethe my sowle to Allmightie God, 
and all y* holy companie of hevyn, and my bodie 
to be buried in the churchyard aforesaid. Also | 
bequethe to the hye altar there vid., also to the 
other church of the parish iid.” 

Then follow various bequests of ewes and 
wethers to his sons and daughters, and of 
the residue to “Jone my wyff, she to 


| diapose for the helth of my sowle and all 


Christen sowles.” Witnessed by Richard 
Olyver, vicar of Piddinghoe. The date of 
this extract is 31 May, 1542, after the breach 
with the Pope, and displays, I think, some 
traces of the modifications taking place at 
this time in the traditional ideas as to the 
saints and their intercessions. 

The following year Thomas Ryckward. of 
Southease, an adjoining parish, being ** of 
perfect mynd and memorie, praysed be God 
for the same,”’ says :— 

“ffyrst I bequethe my sow! to Allmighty God 
and the blessed St. Agnes [sic, but presumably B.V. 
Mary | and all the company of hevyn, and my bodye 
to be buried in the Chyard of Southese. Item, I 
give to the high altar there iiiid. I wyll that there 
be sung or said on the day of my buryal for my sowl 
and all Xren sowles a placebo and a dirige.’ 

Then follow various small bequests, the total 
valuation being only 7/. 6s. 4d. It would 
appear that while his neighbour was content 
with the usual ceremonies, which would 
include litanies and commendations, besides 
a mass for the departed, he desired what 


|amounted to a special matins and evensong 


in addition, showing, at any rate, an intelli- 
gent attachment to the ancient ritual 

My next extract is dated 1 August, 1552, 
from the will of John Ry ckward, of Tels- 
combe, an adjoining parish, who, “being 
holle of mind and of good and perfect remem- 
brance, but syck in body, thanks be to God,” 

“First I bequethe my sowle to Almighty God, 
and my body to be buried in the Churchyard of 
Tellyscombe aforesaid. Also I give to the poore 
men's boxe of the same parish xiid.” 

Then follow large bequests of sheep and 
oxen, the total valuation being 89/. 19s. 3d. 
The omission of any references to the saints 
and the remembrance of the recently erected 
“poor men’s box” indicate acquiescence, at 
any rate, in the changes made under the first 
Pray er Book of Edward VI, which, however, 
it is well to remember, retained both a Com- 
memoration of the Saints and Prayers for 
the Departed in the mass provided, eo nomine, 
for a burial, and used during more than three- 
fourths of the reign of the hero of the ultra- 
Protestant party. 
Ralfe Rickward, of Keymer— will proved 
3 January, 1553, but written 5 April, 1552— 
“being sick and weak, but of good and p’ft 
remembrance, thanks be to God,” says :— 
“ffyrst [ bequethe my sowl to Almighty God 
and the holy Trynitye, trusting in thonly merytes, 
passion, aud death of our only Saviour and Redemer 
Jesus Christ, thereby to be savyed, and my bodye 
to be buried in the Chyard of Keymer aforesaid. 
| Item, L wyll at my buryall shalbe dystributed to 
poore people iiii bushels of whete and iiii bushels of 
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freshe malte made into drynke, and to certyn poore 
people to the value of iid. a peece. 

The object of the bequest taking this form in 
payee to the impersonal “poor man’s 
0x” may probably be found in the con- 
temporary will of an Essex lady (1549 

“And if it that they special masses and 
dirges} cannot be suffred by the Kyng’s lawes, then 
I wolle that all soche sommes of money as should be 
there distrybuted for diriges or soche services be 
given to the poore people where most nede ys. A 
preest of good and honest conversation to praye for 
my soule and all my frends soules, if the Kyng’s 
lawes wolle so suffre yt, and yf yt be not suffred by 
the Kyng’s lawes than I wolle that the money 
shoolde be so given to sucha preest for the said ti 
years be distrybuted by myn executours in deedes 
of Charitie to poore folke. 
The same attachment to Catholic faith and 
practice evidently moved the peer’s widow 
and the humble Sussex yeoman—the same 
submission to authority in Church and State, 
however it might be regarded as Erastian in 
these later days, and doubtless the same sense 
of the break-up of much that had hitherto 
soothed and comforted them in their trials. 

Four years later we find the reaction in full 
vigour under Mary, when Alice Ryckwater, 
of Telscombe (from internal evidence seen to 
be mother of John Ryckward of that place 
before mentioned), leaves (14 April, 1557) 

“ijiis. iiiid. to the byeing of a vestment for the 
said church, xviiid. to buy 141b. wax to brene 
before the Sepulchre.” Whatever may have 
been the views of her son as revealed (or 
concealed) in his will, evidently his mother 


so be 


gladly conformed to the old ways, and as | 


she leaves legacies to a number of sons and 
daughters, she was probably not alone in her 
satisfaction at the turn events had taken. 
The next extract, made 25 November, 1558, 
just eight days after the accession of Good 
Queen Bess, is of a similar tenor :— 
“T, Julian Ryeward of Telscombe, of good and 
‘ft remembrance, but onely sycke in bodye, glory 
to Almightie God......bequethe my soul unto 
Almighty God, my only Creator, Redemer and 
Savior, and my bodye in the Ch. of Telscombe to 
be buried. 1 pay to the high altar therein m 
tythes negligently forgotten. To the mother c ee 
at Chichester vi/. 1 will be sayd at my buriall a 
placebo and dirige and vi masses, and the people 
to be honestly refreshed yt come to the ohare y to 
pray for my soule and all Xren soules. 
equethe to the aforesaid church a towell iiii yards 
long and sufficient money to buy ornaments for the 
said church.’ 


His valuation was 30/. L5s. He evidently 
had no misgivings as to coming religious 
changes, and doubtless got his masses even 
if the church did not long retain the “ orna- 
ments.” It was not till more than six months 
later that the reformed office books came into 


Item, | | 


legal use, and with them the almost entire 
disuse of the synonym of Mass for the Eng- 
lish Communion service. It is perhaps note 
worthy that even this zealous Catholic has 
no reference to the saints, but a decidedly 
Evangelical declaration of faith. 

A generation passes away before another 
will of this family crops up, and in May, 
1588, the Armada year, we find that Thomas 
Rickwoord, of South Malling, “sicke in 
bodye, but of p'ft memorie, thanks be to 
God,” bequeaths his soul “ to Almighty God, 
my maker and Redeemer, and my bodie to 
the earth—to the — of South Malling xs. , 
of the Clyffe (Lewes) xs., of Ringmer 13s 4d.” 

These le a far-off echo 
of the request for the prayers of the poor 
which his forefathers had been accustomed 
to make; and the same may be said for 


| Edward Rick ward, of Twine s-ham, who(12 Ap., 


1627), “ being sicke in bodye, but of perfect 
memory, for wh I prayse God,” commits his 
soule into the hands of God my heavenly father, 
hoping through the mercies of Jesus Christ, my 
only Saviour and Redeemer, to be made partaker 
of everlasting happiness in the kingdom of heaven, 
and my bodie to the earth whence it came, to be 
buried at the discretion of my Exor.” 


He gives 10s. to the parish of Hurst and 5s. 
each to various pvor widows. 
In the same year John Rickward, of East- 


bourne, leaves 20s. to that church ; but 
although [ have copies of wills in each 
generation from that time, I cannot find 


any further trace of posthumous almsgiving. 
A certain warmth of religious expression, 
natural, perhaps, in so conservative a class as 
yeomen and churchwardens, runs down to a 
late date, but the old avowed fellow- feeling 
with their poorer neighbours seems to have 
died out with the loss of those devotions 
which, however they may have been ex- 
aggerated and turned to superstitious uses— 
a fact admitted by all parties —nevertheless 
had a tendency to widen the circle of a 
man’s interests beyond his own immediate 
family, so as to include the welfare of his 
neighbours, rich and poor. G. Rickworp. 
Colchester. 


Probably the custom of adorning graves 
with flowers on Palm Sunday, which still 


|obtains in Monmouthshire, and was noticed 


6" S. ix. 285, is a survival from pre-Reforma- 


tion times. Palm Sunday was sometimes 
called Pascha Floridum (4% S. xi. 275), and 
on that day the churchyard cross was 


decorated with flowers. and a procession of 
the Host took place, during which flowers 
were strewn. Similarly the custom (men- 


tioned in 3" S. vii. 275) of distributing cakes 


| 
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and ale on that day in church seems to have 
been a reminiscence of the bread and wine or 
ale that used to be provided by the church- 
wardens for the singers of the Passion. 

Joun B. WArINEWRIGHT. 


At the church of Witton-le-Wear, co. Dar- 
ham, the bell is rung after morning service. 
R. 


po 


Savorr Vivre xi. 127, 236).- 
In making notes to illustrate engravings 
which are described in the ‘Catalogue of 
Satirical Prints in the British Museum’ | 
came upon a description and portrait of a 
member of the society which bore this sug- 
gestive name. The portrait, entitled ‘The 
Scavoir Vivre,’ is one of a numerous series of 
etchings, coloured by hand, and published by 
Mathew Darly at No. 39 in the Strand, Lon- 
don, c. 1770 and later, and chiefly concerned 
with the macaronies and their allies of that 
epoch. The portrait is No. 4,698 in the above- 
named catalogue, c. 1770, and thus dated by 
its publication line: “19. Pub. by M. Darly, 
Strand, accor. to Act July 12th, 1772.” My 
catalogue further describes the print as 
“an engraving, coloured by hand, representing 
a macaroni in a red coat, with bright oo cuffs, 
a buff waistcoat and breeches, walking rapidly 
towards our right. and carrying a cane over his 
right shoulder. He wears the macaroni bag or 
bunch of hair at the back of his head. Below the 
design a cutting from a magazine is attached to 
illustrate the subject:—‘A Correspondent who 
dates from the Star and Garter, Pall-mall, informs 
us that a new order of Macaronies is just instituted 
there, under the title of The Scavoir Vivre. These 
gentlemen have thought fit to decorate themselves 
with a Uniform of Scarlet Cloth, with a Velvet 
Collar and Sleeves of Bleu Celeste. This Society 
spplied one Day last Week to the College of 

eralds for a Set of Arms to be made out for them, 
but received for Answer, that they must first be 
erected into a Corporation. It is feared they will 
not be able to carry their Point.’” 
Notwithstanding diligent searches, I failed 
to discover the magazine from which this 
cutting had been taken. Doubtless it came 
from one of the numerous publications which, 
c. 1760-90, represented what we now call 
“society journals.” The entry No. 4,698 in 
the catalogue here in question proceeds to 
refer to other entries :— 


“On the Scavoir Vivre Club, see ‘My Lord,’ | 


No. 4,812 [which is a portrait of Charles, Viscount 
Petersham, son of Caroline, Countess of Harrington, 
born Fitzroy, concerning whom consult Walpole’s 
* Letters’). The Rules of this Club were published 
in the Macaronic, Scavoir Vivre, and Theatrical 
Magazine, 1772 (B.M. Press Mark) P.P. 5201. See. 
in the index [of that work], ‘Scavoir Vivre Club.’ 
See likewise ‘The Jockey Club,’ sixth edition, 
part i., 1792, (Press Mark] 785, c. 14, p. 71.” 


No. 19 indicates the position of the portrait 


in M. Darly’s series. In B.M. Satirical Print 
No. 4,701 we have an etching of this worthy’s 
shop, No. 39, Strand, in the panes of the win- 
dows of which are framed satirical prints, 
some of which are recognizable in the vast 
collection of such works now preserved in the 
Print Room. Among the portraits of Darly's 
making and publishing I identified capital 
likenesses, including those of Darly himself, 
the Duke of Grafton, “Count” O'Kelly, the 
second Lord Holland,“ Baron” Neuman (lately 
mentioned in ‘ N. & Q.’ as “ Baron Forchetta”), 
the Earl of Suffolk, George IIL, Leoni the 
pyrotechnist, some of the Bunbury family, 
Lord Lyttelton, Capt. Grose, Dr. Bragge the 
picture-dealer, the Earl of Ancrum, Theodosius 
Forrest (the friend of Hogarth), Mr. Thrale 
(the friend of Johnson), Sir Joseph Banks, 
Dr. Solander, General Richard Fitzpatrick 
(Walpoles “Mr. Richard”), Miss Catley 
the actress, Ensign Horneck (Goldsmith's 
“Captain in lace”), and others. 
F. G. STEPHENS. 


VILton (9™ §. x. 303, 432, 514).—No doubt 
the question raised as to the pronunciation 
of this name may be considered as settled 
(see p. 515 of the above volume), but it may 
not be uninteresting to recall the fact that 
C. G. Leland, the author of the ‘ Breitmann 
Ballads,’ has written some lines concerning 
the ** Ballade des dames du temps jadis,” 
entitled ‘ Breitmann in La Sorbonne,’ from 
which I quote a portion :— 

Der cratest boet efer vas, 
Der pest I efer known, 

Vent lecdures here, too, shoost like me, 
Le Sieur Francoys Villon. 


All earthly peauty fades afay, 
Vhere ish dem lofed ones gone? 
Epwarp LaTHaM. 
61, Friends’ Road, E. Croydon. 


JewisH (9*" S. xi. 208).— That which 
your correspondent is pleased to call by this 
name is a common appliance affixed to every 
doorpost in houses occupied by punctilious 
Jews. There is no superstition about it. I 
have half a dozen at least. The “charm” 
contains simply two Hebrew sections from 
the book of Deuteronomy, nicely written in 
small characters. I enclose one, minus the 
tin receptacle, which you are at liberty to 
keep as a curiosity. It is endorsed, as usual, 
with the word “Shaddai” (Almighty) ex- 
posed to view. In this way Jews carry out 
the injunction, “ And thou shalt write them 
on the doorposts of thy house, and on thy 
gates.” What superstition can there possibly 
be in having constantly before one’s eyes the 
name of the Father of mankind, and asking 
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His blessing and protection whenever we 
enter or leave our abodes? M. D. Davis. 


The object described is a M’zuzah (“ door- 

- ”), a thing analogous to phylacteries and 
ringes, and fastened to the doorposts in 

Jewish houses, on the right hand going in. 
The texts inscribed are Deut. vi. 4-9 and 
Deut. xi. 13-21, with the word “ Shaddai” 
(Almighty God) on the outside. For a good 
account see ‘The Home and Synagogue of 
the Modern Jew,’ Religious Tract Society, 
n.d., pp. 10-14. There will doubtless be an 
exhaustive and scientific account in a future 
volume of the new * Jewish Encyclopedia.’ 
The slip of parchment is now often enclosed 
in a glass tube. The tin cases have a little 
round window to enable the word “Shaddai” 
to be seen. By devout Jews it is kissed or 
touched in passing. T. F. 

Durham. 

No doubt a Mezuzah. Readers of ‘Children 
of the Ghetto’ will remember how one of 
these was the cause of Melchitzedek Pinchas’s 
expulsion from the house of Gideon, M.P. :— 

“One of the servant girls said I wanted to kiss her 
—lies and falsehoods! I was kissing my finger after 
kissing the Mezuzah, and the stupid abomination 
thought I was kissing my hand to her. It sees 
itself that they don’t kiss the Mezuzahs often in 
that house—the impious crew !”—Chap. xv. 

Bens. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 

Wirngssine By Signs (9 8S. xi. 109, 175, 
237).—I am a superintendent registrar in 
Cornwall, and it is by no means uncommon 
for all the parties to a wedding to deny before 
me the power of writing and to make their 
cross. Inquiry often shows that either bride 
or bridegroom cannot write, and that the 
others feign ignorance to spare the ignorant 
one’s feelings—a little disturbing for statis- 
tical purposes, but showing real kindness. 

Maitland, in his ‘Dark Ages, has much 
to say on people making a cross instead of 
signing, and as to the wrong inferences 
generally drawn. YGREC. 


I have recently examined a large collection 
of seventeenth-century deeds, and in looking 
at the sign-marks | noticed that many of 
them were attempts to represent the initials 
of the names. It is known that on signing 
the marriage register a woman who can write 
will nevertheless make her mark when the 
husband cannot write. W. C. B. 


Ceci, Ruopes’s ANcestors (9 S. ix. 325, 
436, 517 ; x. 294, 416).—At the second refer- 
ence we have two specimens of the well- 
known fable of the 1,000 cows. I should be 


glad if readers would give me any further 
references to this or similar tales. I am 
unable to find any parallel amongst all the 
store of ancient superstitions, and yet there 
are indications of antiquity in the tale. Can 
there be any connexion between this tale and 
the period of tenure granted by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners—viz , 999 years ! 

Keats: ‘Stora ” (9 S, xi. 187, 232, 277). 
—Pror. Skeat finds it hard that the poet 
should talk of sloth without the word hound 
tacked to it, as if one should call a cart-horse 
cart. What, then, of O.F. meste/ 
(chien mestif), and grew (ie. greyhound)? 
In large districts of the North grew means 
greyhound. See Brogden’s ‘ Provincial Words 
current in Lincolnshire’ (London, Hardwicke, 
1866). Even in the words pointer, setter, 
retriever, spaniel, springer, na so on, there 
is the hardship that the word dog is rarely 
used, and is rarely necessary—in the word 
spaniel (among those five latter words) more 
especially, W. 


Sutton VALENCE Scuoor S. xi. 186).— 
I have searched in vain in Archeologia, 
vol xxxix., for the time-table of this school 
to which Mr. ARTHUR BURRELL refers, and | 
cannot find any reference to it in the index 
to vols. i.-l. of Archeologia. In Archeologia, 
vol. xxxiv. p. 37, there is an article upon the 
* Rules of the Free School at Saffron Walden, 
in Essex, in the Reign of Henry VIII.,’ com- 
municated by the late Thomas Wright (to 
whom Mr. Burret refers). This article 
contains two important documents _illus- 
trating the work done at schools in Tudor 
times, and possibly Mr. Burre.i intended 
to inquire about one or other of these docu- 
ments. Neither really relates to Saffron 
Walden School, deena Mr. Wright appa- 
rently supposed that both did. The first 
relates to Eton College, being signed by 
Richard Cox, who became head master of 
Eton circa 1528 (Cust’s ‘ Hist. of Eton Coll.,’ 

p. 53, 73) and was afterwards Bishop of 
Bly (‘D.N.B.,’ xii. 412). The second relates 
to Winchester College, being signed by the 
| head master, John Twychener, and the usher, 
Thomas Browning. Twychener, whose name 
may be spelt in a great variety of ways, 
was head master (informator) at Winchester 
e/rea 1526-30 (Kirby s ‘Winchester Scholars,’ 
pp. 107, 114), and Browning was second master 
(hostiarius) for about four years before 1533, 
when he became a Fellow of the college 
(Kirby, pp. 8, 110; Boase’s ‘ Register of Ox- 
ford University,’ pp. 148, 309). The school at 
Saffron Walden was founded as a free school 
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circa 1525 (Lord Braybrooke’s ‘Audley End 
and Saffron Walden,’ p. 240), under a licence 
obtained from the Crown in April, 1523 
(‘ Calendar of Letters and Papers temp. 


Henry VIIL.,’ vol. iii. part ii. p. 1264) ; and the | 


two documents in question, the dates of which 


can be fixed approximately by the facts | 
already stated, were probably obtained from | 


Eton and Winchester by a master of Saffron 
Walden School, to be used as guides in deter- 
mining what his own school curriculum should 
be. The free school at Sutton Valence was 
founded under a royal licence dated 9 Feb- 


ruary, 1575/6 (‘Rot. Pat.,’ 18 Eliz., pt. vii.). | 


Whether 1 be right or wrong in my con- 
jecture as to the object of Mr. Burrett’s 
inquiry, [ would suggest that this reply ought 
to be indexed under ‘Saffron Walden School ’ 
as well as under ‘Sutton Valence School.’ 


The late Mr. Chase, clerk to the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, drew up a statement of 
the free schools, almshouses, and other gifts 
and charities for William Herbert, librarian 
to the Corporation of London. This is printed 
in his ‘ History of the Twelve Great Livery 
Companies,’ 1836. In this report he states 
that the free school at Sutton Valence was 
founded by William Lambe, Esq., anno 1578, 
in which year he also erected an almshouse 
in the same place. Samuel Lewis, in his 
‘Topographical Dictionary of England,’ 1831, 
has adopted 1576. 

Everard Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


RituaL: FROM GLADSTONE 
§. xi. 209).—It is the concluding sentence 
in paragraph thirty-nine of *The Church of 
Ratiend and Ritualism,’ vol. vi, p. 130, 
‘Gleanings of Past Years’; and that paper 
is a reprint, with revision, of ‘Ritual and 
Ritualism,’ which first appeared in the Con- 
temporary Review for October, 1874. 

W. S. 


Artaur Henry Haram (9" S. x. 427, 510). 
Pripeaux has promptly put me on 
the track I have been in search of in his 
comprehensive reply at the second reference, 
for which I am much beholden to him. 
‘N. & Q.’ is never so useful as when it enables 
its alumni in letters to render service each 
to each. Since my query appeared my friend 
Dr. W. E. A Axon has also kindly lent me 
his copy of the * Remains.’ The little volume 
bears date 1869 (Murray), and is apparently 
a reprint of the editions of 1853 and 1862. 
It contains the ‘ Oration’ and the ‘ Remarks,’ 
the preface of 1834, and the ‘Memoir’ of 
H. F. Hallam signed H. S. M. and F. L. 


| For whom do these initials stand? I may 
add that a perusal of the book has more than 
fulfilled the expectations as to the literary 
talents of its author which his contributions 
to the Eton Miscellany had awakened. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


| Crry or THE VIOLET Crown (9 §. xi. 108, 
177).—Through an importer’s error, my copies 
of ‘N. & Q. for a month past have only now 
reached me, but possibly some items under 
this heading, taken from an old note-book, 
may still be of service. For the first quota- 
' tion I have entered no credit :— 

Aristophanes calls Athens ioorédavos. “lov 
means a violet, and Ion (“Iwv), the eponymous 
founder of the Ionian race, was a representative 
| king at Athens, whose four sons gave names to the 
four Athenian classes. It was therefore Ion’s city, 
the city of the violet; the city of King Ion—the 
city of the violet crown.” 

“The sunsets {at Athens] were of extraordinary 
beauty, and in the afterglow may still be seen the 
curious light which caused Athens to be named 
‘The City of the Violet Crown.’ ”—‘ Athens and its 
Acropolis,” Temple Bar, 101, 568 (1893). 

As a comment upon the last I have added 
a paragraph from ‘Lettres a4 une Inconnue,’ 
where Mérimée, referring to Homer's calling 
the sea “ purple,” says :— 

“IT never understood its application until last 
year. I was on alittle caique on the Gulf of Lepanto, 
going to Delphi. The sun was setting, and as it dis- 
appeared the sea wore for ten minutes a magnificent 
tint of dark violet ; but this requires the air, the 
sea, the sun of Greece.” 

Dean Stanley also somewhere notices the 
illumination of an Athenian sunset, and 
remarks upon “ the violet hue which Hymet- 
tus assumes in the evening sky.” 

In one of the several places where Aris- 
tophanes in ‘Acharnians’ and ‘ Knights’ 
calls Athens “ violet-crowned,” Frere trans- 
lates :— 


On the citadel’s brow, 
In the lofty old town of immortal renown 
With the noble lonian violet crown. 
It was Pindar who first called Athens “ violet- 
crowned,” in one of his Scolia or drinking 
songs 
Ai Aurapai Kai 

Is it true, as seems to be implied both in 
my first excerpt and in the Editor's note at the 
above reference, that the violet ever became 
the especial flower of Athens, so that it was the 
City of the Violet in the sense that Florence 
is the City of the Lily? It is thought, I 
believe, that Homer’s violet was the purple 
iris, whatever flower may have been intended 
by later writers. I do not recall what flower, 
if any, was appropriated to Athena—flowers 
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do not seem quite in her line—but if the 
supposition as to Homer’s flower is correct, 
and if it belonged peculiarly to the city, it 
brings ancient Athens into alittle association 
with Florence, for the lily of Florence is the 
fleur-de-lys. The lily of the Virgin is, of 
course, the pure white lily, but the fancy of 
the Florentines associated the two in their 
symbolic attributes, and their Duomo was 
dedicated to St. Mary of the Flower—i.c., of 
the Lily (Sta. Maria del Fiore). But it seems 
to be a question whether the Athenians at 
any time used their violet with any similar 
civic appropriation. M. C. L. 
New York. 


Wheeler’s ‘ Dictionary of Noted Names in 
Fiction ’ (Bohn, 1870) says :— 


“The origin of the name is obscure, and its mean- 
ing doubtful. It may possibly have reference to 
the situation of Athens in the central plain of 
Attica, surrounded by hills or lofty mountains on 
every side but the south—where it is open to the 
sea—and to the gorgeous rosy and purple tints in 
which they are bathed by the rising and setting 
sun. But it is to be observed that the epithet 
togrepavos, violet - crowned, is applied to the 
people of Athens as well as to the city itself.” 


J. Hotpen MacMicnaet. 


QvoratTions xi. 187).—1. “Le roi est 
mort; vive le roi!” Il parait que cette 
formule est trés ancienne. C'est un “cri que 
les hérauts d’armes faisaient entendre au 
peuple, sous le régime monarchique, pour 
annoncer au méme coup la mort du roi et 
l'avénement de son successeur.” I] parait que 


“le principe qu’en France le roi ne meurt jamais 
ait été proclamé, pour la premiére fois, dans une 
cérémonie solennelle, A la mort de Charles VII. 
{1461}. Le —- de ce roi fut porté a Saint-Denis, 
et un héraut d’armes abaissa sa masse en disant : 
*Priez pour lame du trés excellent, trés puissant 
et trés victorieux le roi Charles, septiéme de ce 
nom.’ Puis il releva son arme, et aprés l'espace de 
temps nécessaire pour dire un Pater, il cria: ‘ Vive 
le roi Louis !’” 


La derniére fois que ce cri se fit entendre fut | 


en 1824 a l’accession de Charles X. 

Je me permets d’ajouter que cette phrase 
se trouve dans mon dictionnaire de mots 
historiques, actuellement sous presse (voir 
ante, p. 112). Epwarp LaTHam. 

61, Friends’ Road, E. Croydon. 


Arms (9 S. xi. 228).—I happen 
to have seen a copy of these arms, which, if 
I remember rightly, were Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
a raven’'s head ; 2 and 3, an estoile; no tine- 
tures shown. As far as I am aware there is 
no authority for any such coat. Its appear- 
ance with supporters at once condemns it ; 
but when; to the appearance is added the 


information that it was granted in 1060, we 
may safely class it as a very bad case of 
spurious heraldry. CHEVRON. 


Anacrams (9 viii. 521; ix. 135).—On 
the front of a church in the Largo dos 
Remedios at Braga in Portugal there is the 
following inscription, announcing itself as 
an anagram ; and justly so, since the sense 
of the extracted phrase suits the subject, 
and no letter of the original is either omitted 
or repeated, and no new one added :— 

BEATUS JOANNES MARCUS CHRISTI DOMINI DISCIPULUS 


ANAGRAMA 
18s IN MUNDO PIUS ESP MEDICUS TUIS INCOLIS 
BRACHARA. 
E. Dopason. 
Oxford. 


THACKERAY AND ‘Vanity Farr’ S. 
xi. 128, 213).—‘* The Munoz of private life” 
(ch. xxxviii.).—Fernando Mufioz, Duke of 
Rianzares, 1810-73, a Spaniard who married 
Queen Maria Christina secretly in 1833, and 
openly in 1844. 

“ Tay-boy ” (ch. xxviii.).—A page or boy in 
buttons handing round tea to the company. 

“ A little bit of the Sunday side” (ch. li.) 
may mean an extra indulgence : “ Being Sun- 
day, being holiday, we’ll have another glass 
of wine, Jones, my boy.” 

“Regent Club in St. James’s Street” (ch. 
| liv.).—Probably Brookes’s. 

* The Prince of Wales[afterwards Prince Regent] 
entered the club [ Brookes’s | in order to have more 
frequent intercourse with Mr. Fox; and, on his 
first appearance, every member got up and wel- 
comed him by acclamation: he was the only person 
who ever became a member without election by 
ballot.”—Marsh’s ‘Clubs of London,’ i. 18. 

‘*Latude’s beard and whiskers ” (ch. lvii.). 
—Henri Maséres de la Tude, 1725-1804, was 
imprisoned in the Bastille, Bicétre, and other 
places, 1749-84, for having deceived Madame 
de Pompadour with the story of a pretended 
plot against her; see his own narrative of his 
sufferings. AprIAN WHEELER. 


| Ch. xxvii. in the above book has a strong 

Irish flavour, and “ tay-boy” is “ Mrs. Meejor 

O’Dowd’s” method of pronouncing “ tea-boy.” 
Henry 


| Harborne. 


“The Sunday side.”—Cf. Thackeray, ‘Memo- 
rials of Gormandising,’ “ Biographical Edi- 
tion,” vol. xiii. pp. 581-2. ‘* Paulter Carr,” 


who consoled Mile. Ariane, is, of course, a 
fictitious personage. The name is apparently 
suggested by Titian’s ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne. 
“ Levant House” is also fictitious, and, if I 
| remember right, is mentioned more than once 
| in Thackeray’s writings. It was probably not 
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the same as Levantine House (No. 56 in ‘Our 
Street’), known as Levant House Chambers : 
** When Lord Levant quitted the country and 
this neighbourhood, in which the tradesmen 
still deplore him.” G. E. P. A. 


ScHootpoy LiTerRaTuRE (9° S xi. 145).— 
The following clever composition of a fellow- 
pupil of mine, a Belgian, composed in the 
late seventies, deserves to be recorded : 

Qui ce livre prendra, 

Pro suis criminibus 

A la Potence pendra, 

Cum aliis latronibus! 
Quelle douleur sera 

Pro suis parentibus 

De le voir en cet état, 
Pedibus pendentibus! 

Joun A. 


‘Lyra Apostouica’ (9 S. xi. 228).—The 
list of writers given by Mr. Joun IT Pace is 
inaccurate in one particular. The following 
is the correct list, and I have added the 
names of the colleges to which the several] 
writers belonged and their degrees :- 

a. J. W. Bowden, M.A., Trinity. 

B. R. H. Froude, M.A., Oriel. 

Y: John Keble, M.A., Oriel. 

6. J. H. Newman, B.D., Oriel. 

e. R. T. Wilberforce, M.A., Oriel. 

¢. IL. Williams, B.D., Trinity. 
No. 55, ‘ Hidden Saints,’ was written by New- 
man, and the whole of the ‘Commune Ponti- 
ficum,’ Nos. 161, 162, 163, 164, and 165. was 
written by Keble. My edition (the ninth, 
1849) clearly shows this. F. pe H. L 

The identification of writers is correct, 
with the exception that e= Robert Wilberforce 
and (=Isaac Williams. See Postscript to 
‘Advertisement’ in the current issue (1901), 
signed “J. H. N..” Lady Day, 1879. In the 
current issue No. 55 is signed 6, and 
No. 163 y. Wa. H. Peer. 


On the fly-leaf of a copy of the third edi- 
tion, 1838, belonging to E. Thornton Codd, 
the key to the writers is the same as that 
given by Mr. Jonn T. Pace, except that the 
last two are reversed, viz. :— 

e= Wilberforce. 

(Isaac Williams. 
In my copy of the first edition, 1836, No. 55, 
‘Hidden Saints,’ is signed 6 (Newman), and 
No. 163 (in the ‘Commune Pontificum’) is 
signed y (Keble). J. DE BERNIERE SMITH 


“THe Tim (9 xi. 68).—“ Tim 
Bobbin ” was the pseudonym of John Collier, 
an early writer in the Lancashire dialect, 
from whose works many extracts have 
been made for the * English Dialect Diction- 


ary.’ His nominal occupation was as a 
schoolmaster, combined, as was so usual in 
his day, with various other offices, as land 
surveyor, sign-painter, and etcher Not 
inaptly he has been described as_ the 
Lancashire Hogarth. Collier died in 1786, 
aged seventy-eight, and is buried, along with 
his wife, in the Rochdale parish churchyard ; 
the following epitaph is on their grave- 
stone :— 

Here lies John and with him Mary, 

Cheek by Jowl, and never vary ; 

No wonder they so well agree : 

John wants no punch, and Moll no tea. 

It is exceedingly probable that the land- 
lord of the Clapham public- house was a 
Lancashire man, and an admirer of Collier. 
“Tim Bobbin” as a sign is but rarely met 
with in Lancashire now. 

RicHarpd Lawson. 

Urmston. 


Mona (9% §S. xi. 48, 194)—There is no 
island of the name of Mona in Denmark, but 
the nearest approach to the name is_ the 
island of Méen (the Maiden), with its chalk 
cliffs, south-east of Seeland. Another, but 
much smaller, is Man6, off the west coast of 
Jutland. Man is probably a form adopted 
by the Northmen asa term more congenial 
to them than Mona. W. R. Prior. 


Canon Taylor (‘Words and Places’) says 
of Mona and the Isle of Man, “ Perhaps from 
the Welsh mon, separate, a word cognate 
with the Greek povos.” & 


NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS CHANGING COLOUR 
(9 S. xi. 89, 217)—Mr. 
pIN says, “Gum is bad” As one who 
makes a hobby of preserving newspaper 
cuttings (on somewhat novel lines), let me 
query Mr. Dipprn’s statement. A bad paper 
will discolour with any adhesive, and gums 
are so varied that the word is a question- 
begging epithet. I have found the greatest 
convenience with Faber’s gum, which is 
rather expensive, but is excellent. It is gum, 
not dextrine, which is an abomination to the 
serap-book collector. The great art is to 
gum the edges only. I shall be glad to get 
any wrinkles from other collectors. 

J. M. 

118, Pall Mall. 


“Cap” my THE Huntine-Frevp (9 xi. 
184). — “Cap” in this sense is used at 
St. Peter’s College, Westminster (Westminster 
Schvol), at the annual Latin play in Decem- 
ber. The caps of some of the scholars are 
handed round among the audience for con- 
tributions towards the expenses, and the 
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amount of the “cap” is an object y much 
interest to the performers. W. C. B. 


Copper ToKEN xi. is one 
of the long series of eighteenth-century 
tradesmen’s tokens issued between 1787 and 
1800. They were issued because the Govern- 
ment of that day did not coin enough copper 
coin to supply the traders with the necessary 
small change. This particular one was issued 
in Norwich, and there are a number of 
variations in the dies used in the manu- 
facture of it. It was issued in large numbers, 
and its value in fine state is about ls. to 
2s. 6d., according to the die and edge variety. 

Artuur W. WATERS. 

20, Charlotte Street, Leamington Spa. 

Issued by John Rooks, Norwich, in 1793, 
of no present use or value except to collectors | 
of tokens, and then the value depends upon 
the state it is in, say from 2d. up bes 2s. 
It is described in / Atkins on * Tokens,’ p. 155, 
and there is a pictorial representation ‘of it 
in Pye’s ‘ Tokens,’ plate 20. W. L. 


**TRaPezaA” IN Russta (9 8. xi. 230).— 
When used in connexion with a church, the 
technical equivalent in English or French is 
parvis. Itis so rendered in the dictionaries 
of Reiff (1879) and Makaroff (1881). This, I 
take it, would imply some kind of porch. 
Pawlowsky's ‘ Russian-German Dictionary ’ 
(Riga, 1879) has “ Vorhalle.” 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 

Trapeza, meaning “table” in Greek, and 
“altar” in the Greek Church, may have 
entered the ecclesiastical vocabulary of Russia 
in the latter sense. Cf. “ Communion table ” 
in English. E. 8. Dopeson. 


“ ” (9 xi. 47, 177).—In the melo- 
drama ‘Jack Sheppard,’ which was very 
opular fifty years ago, and in which Mrs. 
oie played the principal character and 
Paul Bedford Blueskin, was a song called 
* Nix-my-dolly,’ sung by the latter, in which, 
after recounting his adventures, he winds up: 
Then here I am, pals, merry and free, 
A regular rollic king Romany. 
Nix-my-dolly, pals, fake away, 
Nix-my-dolly, pals, fake away. 
Joun HEss. 
Trisity Sunpay (9" xi. 224). 
It is very curious and interesting to read in 
Sr. SwITHrn’s note of the conversation be- 
tween Miss F. P. Cobbe and the French nuns 
en route to Cairo, as the idea of seeing “ toutes 
les trois personnes de la Sainte Trinité” 
at sunrise appears to be the survival of a 
very ancient belief dating from the time of 
We learn from 


the early empire in Egypt. 


the myth of the god Osiris, who was Re: sun 
of yesterday, that at sunset he died and was 
received into the arms of Isis, his wife and 
sister, who represented the dusk and the 
dawn, and — his sister, who likewise 
typified the dawn. Again at sunrise the 
infant Horus (7.e., the sun) was ushered over 
the horizon between these two goddesses of 
the dawn, thus forming the well-known 
Egyptian triad—Isis, Horus, and Nephthys. 
. Hitron Price. 


LONDONERS OF II.’s Time (9% 

xi. 248).—“*A Royal Arbor of Loyal Poesie,...... 

|Composed by Tho. Jordan...... London....... 

1664,” is dedicated ‘“*To the most liberal] 

Lover of Sciential Industry and Native In- 

genuity, the truly Noble John Adams, Gent.” 
G. Tuorn Drury. 


“ Pack” (9 S. viii. 144, 273, 433 ; ix. 496). 
—May I mention incidentally that we Ger- 
mans still use the words das Pack in the 
contemptuous sense yours had three and a 
half centuries ago? G. KrRueEcer. 

Berlin. 


WPiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The English Dialect Dictionary. Edited by Joseph 
Wright, M.A.—Parts XV. and XVI. Ma-On: 
Parts XVII. end XVIIL. On—Quwyte. (Frowde.) 

Wits the two double parts before us the fourth 

volume of Dr. Joseph Wright's magnificent ‘ Eng- 

lish Dialect Dictionary’ is completed, two-thirds of 
his self-imposed task being thus accomplished. The 
case, as is pointed out, is unique of a work of 
primary importance and of immense labour not 
only being published within the time promised, 
but largely in advance of it. Subscribers have 
received half a part yearly beyond what was 
stipulated for in the bond. These facts, even, do 
not convey an approximate idea of the state of 
forwardness in which the work is. 1905 is men- 
tioned as the period at which the whole will 
be delivered. Five volumes out of six are already 
in print, and a considerable portion of the sixth is 
in type. It would even be possible, we are told, to 
issue the whole of the dictionary proper by the c lose 
of the present year. Prof. Wright is, however, 


| unwilling to precipitate matters, and is anxious 


to afford the utmost possible time for the receipt of 


| information concerning words which are not yet 


fully identified and explained. These words, with 
additions and corrections, are reserved for the 
supplement to vol. vi., which will also contain a 
bibliography and a grammar. For the grammar 
large collections have been made. It will be treated 
historically, and will contain phonology, accidence, 
and, if possible, the syntax of The dialects. 

Nearly 5,000 pages will be devoted to the dic- 
tionary, which will supply upwards of one hundred 
thousand words, and is designed to be a complete 
vocabulary of all dialect words “ which are still in 
use or are known to have been in use at any time 
during the last two hundred years in Scotland, 
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Ireland, England, and Wales, and will comprise 
American and colonial dialects which are still in 
use in the mother country.” It claims also to give 

pronunciation, etymology, and the geographical 
area over which each word extends, together with 
such detailed account of popular customs and 
superstitions and rural games and pastimes as will 
render it indispensable to the ethnologist and the 
folk-lorist. How thoroughly this scheme is carried 
out can be tested abundantly by the two-thirds of 
the work which have already appeared. Turning 
for a moment to the new parts, we find magerfu/= 
masterful, on the strength of three quotations from 
Mr. Barrie, no other instance of ono tahoe supplied. 
Magistrate=red herring is a curious Glasgow locu- 
tion. Many instances of maid for young girl may 
be found in ‘N. & Q.’ Very curious is the appella- 
tion in North Lincolnshire for the pansy, ‘“* Meet- 
her-in-the-entry-kiss-her-in-the-buttery ~ Michael 
seems a queer name to apply to a girl, “She's a 
ticht Michael.” Middling, middlingish, &ec., are 
common in the West Riding. ‘‘Nobbut middling” 
is stillareply toan inquiry after health. Milkmaids 
is applied to a field flower, of which we cannot give | 
the scientific name, in places so remote as York- | 
shire and Essex. Under mother a very elaborate 
and interesting account, taken largely from Gomme, 
is furnished of the children’s game so named. 
Many curious proverbs are quoted under mowlie- 
warp and its variants, as ** A moudiewort needs nae 
lantern.” Multiplying ylass is, we fancy, some- 
thing different from a magnifying glass. In our 
childhood we had glasses on looking through which 
objects were indefinitely multiplied. Under mum, 
mummer, mumchance, and mummy very curious in- 
formation is supplied. Mumchance=stupidly silent, 
is said to be be. like whist, derived from a game, at 
which stillness was necessary, which was so entitled. 
This derivation is from Nares. Munbe, sb., for a 
thing inevitable, ‘‘ What munbe munbe,” is familiar 
in the North. In the West Riding the machine for 
tearing woollen rags into mungo used to be called a 
devil, which is not the term given. Nanny supplies 
interesting folk-lore. “ Nanny netticoat in a white 
petticoat, the longer she stands the shorter she 
grows,” is a familiar West Yorkshire riddle for a 
candle. In the same district napper case=head. 
Nominee is used of children’s counting-out games. 
The dialectal uses of old occupy many columns, as 
do those of one. Otherguess, familiar in Y orkshire, 
is less widely dispersed than we should have 
thought. Is not pa/=a companion in dialectal use? 
In the West Riding pifing is used of the short, 
sharp bark of a little dog; compare pifer. Piece, 
in cloth manufacture, implied a length of some 
forty or more yards. When divided, as was gener- 

ally the case in broadcloth, the halves were 
spoken of as ends. Cold pig signitied goods returned 
after being purchased. Pil sometimes means a 
large as well as a small quantity: ‘He has made 
his | vile” (American). Under preen, to dress up, it 
might be noted that birds preen themselves. A 
list of words the meaning or origin of which 
remains to be ascertained accompanies the title- 
page and preliminary matter. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia, Projector and Managing 
Editor, Isidore Singer, Ph.D. Vol. IIL. (Funk 
&W agnalls. ) 

At 9° S. viii. 174 and x. 198 we drew attention to 

the first and second volumes of this spirited and 


scholarly enterprise, the aim of which is to supply 


‘a descriptive record of the history, religion, litera- 
ture, and customs of the Jewish people from the 
earliest times to the present day.” Since then a third 
volume has appeared, carrying the alphabet so far 
as Chaz, and constituting, according to the original 
announcement, one-fourth of the entire work. Sense 
of the utility and importance of the encyclopedia 
grows upon us with continuous employment and 
frequent reference. fol. iii. has an attractive 
froutispiece, a photographic reproduction of Rudolf 
Christian Eugen Bendemann’s fine, if rather con- 
ventional picture of ‘Jeremiah at the Fall of 
Jerusalem,’ from Berlin, a short life of the painter, 
whose name Christian strikes one as strange in a 
Jew, being supplied. ‘ Beni-Israel’ describes by 
ven and pencil the native Jews of India, formerly 
snown as the Shanvar Telis. Jewish betrothal 
customs include, among other illustrations, a beauti- 
ful Italian Ketabah, or betrothal deed, a specimen 
of exquisite workmanship from the New York 
Public Library, reproduced in colour, Some bridal 
proc essions have also high interest. * Bible Canon,’ 
* Bible Exegesis,’ and ‘ Bible Translation ‘ are amon 
| the most important and the most richly illustratec 
articles in the volume. Under ‘ Blood Accusation’ 
is described the often-repeated statement that Jews 
require Christian blood for certain purposes of 
ritual, a charge dating, it is said, from the thir- 
teenth century. The article constitutes an import- 
ant chapter in the history of credulity and super- 
stition. ‘ Brick-Making’ has a specially fine illus- 
tration of captives making bricks for the Temple 
of Ammonat Thebes. ‘ Burial ' describes and depicts 
many curious customs. With the article may be 
compared that on ‘Cemetery.’ The biographical 
articles, which are numerous, are not confined to 
individuals of Hebrew descent, but include men 
such as Bismarck and Browning. The work is 
being systematically carried out. 


Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. 
Edward Hartpole Lecky. 2 vols. 
Co.) 

Tuis is practically the third edition of a work the 

contents of which, though mainly historical, ap- 

proach too nearly the domain of polemic to be dis- 
cussed in these peaceful columns. Thue much 
may, however, be said, that the neglect with which 
the book was long treated shows how indisposed 

was the public to deal with the problems of Irish 
mismanagement. Even here, it will be seen, we 
begin to occupy debatable ground. The informa- 
tion we supply is derived from the author himself. 

Published anonymously in one volume in 1861, by 
Saunders & Otley — a firm which shortly after- 
wards ceased to exist—when the author was just 

leaving the university, it fell flat, about thirty 

copies being sold, non the remainder disposed of 
‘probably,” says Mr. Lecky, “for waste paper.” 

Ten years later it was much toned 7 Hs n, new infor- 

mation was added, and the book was issued under 

the name of the author, then beginning to be known, 
in two volumes by Messrs. Longman. Even then 
the sale was slow, until frequent allusions to it by 

Mr. Gladstone aud other members of his Govern- 

ment gave it such a fillip that the entire edition 

was sold. It was not reprinted until to-day, 

Mr. Lecky having been erroneously charged with 

seeking to suppress it. It is now issued, in what 

will presumably be its final form, as a coneonien 


By William 
(Longmans & 


work to the author’s ‘ History of a d.’ A life 
of Swift, which previously stood first, has dis- 
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appeared, neal been transferred, in an enlarged 
am improved form, to the popular ‘edition of Swift 
edited by Mr. Temple Scott and published by 
Messrs. Bell & Sons, a short introductory sketch 
of the earlier phases of Irish history since the 
Revolution occupying its place. After this, which 
occupies thirty-three pages of the first volume, 
come lives and estimates of Henry Flood and 
Henry Grattan. The second volume is entirely 
occupied with a brilliantly written life of Daniel 
O'Connell. The only comment on this on which | 
we will venture is that it contains, p. 225, the | 
statement that Sterne was an Irishman. That his 
mother was Lrish, and that he was born in Ireland, 
do not, surely, constitute him an Irishman. He 
came of an English source, his education was 
received in England, and we find in his work few 
traces of Hibernian influence. The appearance of 
the new edition is timely. 


Slang and its Analogues, Past and Present. e7 
John 8S. Farmer and W. E. Henley. Vol. 
Part IIL. (Privately Printed.) 

SINCE our notice a month ago of the resump- 
tion of publication of ‘Slang and its Analogues’ 
another part, completing vol. vi., has been issued. 
This carries the alphabet to stozzle With it 
comes a cancel title to vol. vi. Cases for binding 
will be issued with the next part. With vol. vii., 
which is already advanced, the work will end. Con- 
currently with vol. vii. will be prepared a reissue of | 
vol. i., which will be odes 4, to a level, as re- 
gards the number and quality of the quotations, with | 
subsequent volumes, a steady advance in fulness of | 
illustration having been made. In the present part 
are some happy illustrations of ‘“‘So so.” We fail 
to find under soup-ticket a Foreign Office intro- 
duction to an ambassador, involving almost neces- 
sarily an invitation to dinner. This might be 
inserted under ticket, since it is familiar. State 
nicknames furnishes a useful list of American col- 
loquial designations. A long list of Stock Exchange 
terms is also given. Under stepper might be quoted 
the French Anglicism steppéere. The ‘conclusion of 
the work is within measurable distance. 


THREE articles in the Fortnight/y have no political 
or polemical significance. First among these is the 
inquiry by Mr. Churton Collins whether Shake- 
speare had read the Greek tragedies. One portion 
of this alone has been given, and it seems probable 
that a second will conclude. A history of the pro- 
gress of opinion on the subject is furnished, —"s the 
answer to the main question is to be in the affirma- 
tive. How much use Shakespeare made in ‘ The 
Rape of Lucrece’ of the ‘ Fasti’ of Ovid, of which 
there was then no English version extant, is shown, 
and the probability of his having known sc hylus 
and Euripides is dicussed. Mrs. Chapman gives an 
account of Madame de Maintenon,. and disputes 
her claims to the “highest wisdom” generally, in 
opel ‘her equipment was poor.” Mr. W.B. Yeats 

has a poem on ‘The Old Age of Queen Maeve,’ and 
Prof. W. Knight writes on Malta.—Rather more 

space than usual is devoted in the Nineteenth 

Jentury to literature and kindred subjects. Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones leads off with an essay on 
* Literary Critics and the Drama,’ which is to some 
extent an outcome of his recent dispute with the 
Times. It is also in part an answer to a previous 
contribution of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd. As intel- 
lectual exercises such things are interesting, but 
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we fail to see any great gain that results from such 
discussions. In ‘From this World to the Next’ 
Mr. F. Harrison narrates particulars of a dream. 
Mr. W. H. Mallock opposes the recent utterances 
on spiritual subjects of Mr. F. W. Myers, 
and Mr. Herbert Paul pronounces judgment on 
‘The Novels of Peacock..—‘To India with a 
‘Sketch - Book, by Mr. L. Raven Hill, gives 
in the Pali Mall many stirring and_ some 
harrowing types of natives. Mr. William Hyde's 
‘A Sussex Valley in Spring’ has some beautiful 
illustrations by the author, one of which serves as 
frontispiece. Lord Wolseley’s part iv. of ‘The 
| Young Napoleon’ traces his career to the battle 


of Montenotte, from which, Napoleon declared, he 


| 


dated his patent of nobility. Mr. Edward Vicars 
describes the * Finds at Anticythera.” ‘The Kin 
of Servia and his Court’ and ‘Great Crimina 
Judges’ also repay attention.—In No. iv. of ‘ Alms 
for Oblivion’ Dr. Garnett introduces us, in the 
Cornhill, to a treatise on the duties of the Por- 
tuguese soldier in the East, in which we find it 
hard to get up very strong interest. * Prospects in 
the Professions’ has some sensible observations 
upon the schoolmaster. Fouché is the theme of 

he Outwitter of Napoleon. Mr. Oswald Latter 
gives a good account of * The Cuckoo.’—‘ At the 
Sign of the Ship’ (Longman’s) deals once more with 
ghost pens and speaks with amusement 
concerning Mr. Mallock’s recent articles in the 
Pall Mall on Elizabethan frontispiec es.—In the 
| Gentleman’s Mr. J. S. McTear's * Dialogue on 
Games’ is well worth reading. and Mr. C. E. 
Meetkerke’s ‘Magny Dinners’ has a pleasant 
literary flavour.—* An Explorer-Naturalist_ in the 
Arctic,’ by Mr. Andrew J. Stone, is the best of 
many g contributions to Se ribner’s. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good fait 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

S. H. B. (“* Visiting Cards ”).—See?8* S. iv. 486 ; 
vi. 67, 116, 196, 272, 332; viii. 158; ix. 172, 475; 
x. 243. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries *” —Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 


lisher” —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENA:UM contains Articles on 

GKEATER RUSSIA, ‘The CAREER of Sir DONALD STEWAhI!. 

AUGUSTUS and his TIMES, LIFE and LETTERS of C. M. YONGE, 

WITH MACDONALD in UGANDA, 

NEW NOVELS :—Lady Rose’s Daughter: The Advanced Guard; The Templars; The Henchman; ‘The 
Long Vigil; Out of the West ; Bayard’s Courier. 

BOOKS on LONDON. SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUK LIBRARY TABLE :—Besant’s Essays ; The Theory and Practice of English Government; Mr. 
Lang's Monograph on the Young Chevalier; Carlyle’s Essays ; The Housing Handbook ; A French 
View of Trade Unions; Cambridge Matriculations aod Degrees; The Fireside Dickens ; John 
Bull; The Auto-fix Case. 

LIST of NEW BOOKs. 

The LYLYAN APOCRYPHA; SALES; The PUBLISHING SEASON, 

ALSO— 

LITERAKY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Lord Lilford on Birds; The Theory of Optics ; The Teaching of Chemistry ; The “‘ Eversley” 
Huxley ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Scottish Portraits; Art Sales of the Year; Cook’s Handbook to Greek and Koman 
Antiquities in the British Museum ; Mr. Watts's Pictures at Leighton House ; Mr. van Wisselingh’s 
Gallery ; The Artists of the Old Liverpool Academy; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Clara Schumann; Broadwood Concert ; Herr Sauer’s Pianoforte Recital ; Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
Concert ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


Tae ATHENAUM for March 28 contains Articies on } The ATHENAZEUM for March 21 contains Articles on 
MR. HOWELLS on LITERATURE and LIFE. TWO BOOKS on JAPAN 
17 | The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
SSAY on " 
THIRTY YEAKS in AUSTRALIA. p++ +4 4 ~ 
The CONFLICT of DUTIES of a HUNDRED YEARS 
NEW NOVELS :—A Free Lance of To-Day ; In Piccadilly ; The Banner | NEW NOVELS :—Lesiie Farquhar; The Light Behind; Aunt Hethia's 
of Hiue; Abraham's Sacrifice; Ine Shutters of Silence ; Button; Morchester; Emilienne; La Fin d'une Amante. 
Headed Gill; Friendly Foes. | THEOLOGICAL LITERATU RE. 
— | ASSYRIOLOGICAL BOOKS 
STORIES OUK LIBRARY TABLE :—A Journal by South I 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Third Pot-Pourri ; The Boers in Europe ; War Correspondent; Caprices of a Royal Incogni ne 
The Coming Reaction; Women under the Factory Act; How to Pierre d’Epinac; Sohrab and Rustem; Facts and Phantasies ; 
work the Education Act, Guide to Fiction; Mr. Upper's ap Guiliver Joe; English Catalogue of Books; Newspaper Press 
tures; Temple's Last Utterances; The Diverted Village; The Law | Directory; Lytton’s ‘ Night and “ 
of Copyright ; Reprints; The Pocket Kemembrancer. Classics.” 
BALLAI MY LADY'S BIRTHDAY, ©. G. LELAND, «the | of NEW ROUKS 
LLAD o} ADY’S c ‘The | The LATE DEAN BRADLEY; The BRITISH ACADEMY, 
FLO and the LEAF’; The PU BKLISHING SEASON ; The BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INS UILUTION The PU BLISHING 
DICKENS EXHIBITION , SALE. SEASON; M. ERNEST LEGOUVE; SALE. 
ALso— ALs0— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE :—Zoology; The National Physical Laboratory; Societies; SCIENCE :—More Darwin Letters; Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages’; ‘Comets and 
Meetings Next Week , Gossip their Tails’; Societies ; Meetings Next Week , Goss 
FINE AKTS :—Kecent Publications ; The ‘Burlington Magazine’; FINE AKTS :—Ancient Athens; The Beginning of the World ; Furni- 
Messrs. Lawrie’s Gallery; Mr. Haillie’s Gallery; The HKarbizon ture of the Olden Time ; Colour Harmony by Contrast ; The Royal 
School, Early English Landscapes; Hubert and john van Byck ; Society of Painter-Etchers; Two Exhibitions, Hubert and John 
Sales ; Gossip van Eyck ; Sales; Gossip 
MUSIC :—Dr. Wiiliner’s Vocal Kecital; Popular Concert; Mr. Hol- MUSIC My Lady Melly ; Philharmonic Concert; Symphony Con- 
Chamber Concert; Mr. Merrick’s Pianoforte Kecital ; cert ; oncert ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week 
; Performances Next Week. DRAMA —*The Two Mr. Wetherbys ‘The Clancestine 
DRAMA —*Old Heidelberg’ ; ‘ The Altar of Friendship’; Gossip. Iris’; ‘Thé@tre de Meilhac et Halévy '; Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenewum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, H.C. 
And of al! Newsagents. 
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THE FOLLOWLNG 
LIBRARY COPIES 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed 


Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 
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